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THE NOTE-BOOK. 
Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 


Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE ‘ Standard-Bearer,”’ 
the purchase of which 
by Mr. George Gould 
was announced in these 
columns last month, 
was the centre of an 
interesting exhibition 
of Old Masters at the 
Union League Club, 
December gth to 11th. 

The picture, originally painted in a low key, 

has darkened considerably with age, but is 

otherwise in a good state of preservation. 

The lighting was not favorable to it, and 

some of the details mentioned in our descrip. 

tion were only with difficulty visible, and 
the colors of the standard-bearer’s costume 
ani the emblazoned banner which he holds 
seemed merged ina general tone of blackish 
brown. Perhaps the gorgeous decoration 
of the gallery had something to do with this 
apparent monotony. It was hung with dark 
red velvet on which were set plaques of vari- 
ous metals and of ancient iridescent glass, 
making a strikingly rich ensemble, but such 
as might well annul the more sober harmony 
of the painting. Yet the other pictures 
shown did not suffer. Some of these we 
have already mentioned as having been 
shown at recent minor exhibitions ; others 
are favorites with the exhibition-going pub- 
lic because of the generosity of their owners 
in lending them ; but one can never see too 
much of such paintings as Constable’s “ View 
at Hempstead ;’’ the two portraits by Franz 

Hals, belonging to Mr. Durand-Ruel ; the 

Pourbus, and the unfinished portrait of a 

lady by Sir Joshua Reynolds. As a whole, 

the exhibition was a notable success, and 
the taste and judgment displayed in it reflect 
great credit on the Art Committee. 


* * 
* 


BoLpin1's portrait of Mr. Stanford White, 
the architect, was, unfortunately, not fin- 
ished in time for the special exhibition of 
the artist’s works at Boussod, Valadon & 
Co.’s. This is the more to be regretted as 
Mr. White's is a well-known figure in New 
York artistic circles, and he is a man of 
splendid physique, with character showing 
in every lineament. Boldini could not but 
make a notable picture of him. The half 
dozen canvases that were actually shown 
drew crowds of admirers, among them some 
of our most talented portrait painters, who 
were enthusiastic in their praises. The ex- 
hibition at the same time, at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries, of a similar number of por- 
traits by Mr. Antonio De la Gandara fut- 
nished an opportunity for comparing the 
methods and the aims of two painters cf 
very different temperaments, which was not 
lost upon our picture-loving public. Most 
of the visitors to the one gallery went imme- 
diately to the other, and some made the pil- 
grimage several times. Mr. De la Gandara 
is a young Spaniard, settled in Paris, who 
has not as yet quite outgrown the eclecticism 
natural to youth. But it is evident that he 
isaman of great talent and of high aims. 
His portraits were all of women, all full 
length and standing. The artist’s pleasure 
in the long, sweeping lines of the drapery, 
in the: grace of a statuesque pose, and in 
the drawing of a profile ora hand, is plainly 
as great as that which he takes in subdued 
harmonies of color and in his clever but dis- 
creet touch. The variety of his artistic in- 
terests, in fact, sometimes results in a lack of 
unity ; but it is certain that this refined and 
curious observer, who is equally capable of 
broad brush-work and of following closely 
the most delicate contours, will develop into 
a great portraitist. If Boldini, by his 











breadth and insight, reminds one somewhat 
of Velasquez, De la Gandara brings to mind 
the subtle charm of Leonardo. The tenden- 
cies of each artist might be followed through 
contemporary European literature; and to 
those who keep themselves in the current it 
will be enough to suggest the analogy, as 
regards method and spirit, between Boldini 
and Bourget on the one hand and De la 
Gandara and D’Annunzio on the other. 


* ok 
ok 


Tue X-ray has at last been turned to ac- 
count in a manner that will interest collec- 
tors who own doubtful *‘ old masters.’” An 
‘*Ecce Homo’’ at Munich, long attributed 
to Diirer, has been proven, by means of it, 
to be actually his work. The ray made visi- 
ble Diirer’s monogram, the date (1520), 
and an inscription in Latin. This is a vic- 
tory for the experts upon whose opinion 
the attribution of the picture to Diirer was 
based, and it suggests a ready way cf ascer- 
taining whether other old paintings may not 
bear well-known signatures hidden under 
successive coats of dirt and varnish. The 
X-ray, it is now known, exercises some 
slight disintegrating influence on the tex- 
tures through which it passes ; but it is like- 
ly to prove far less dangerous than the proc- 
ess of cleaning as it is usually practised. 


* * 
* 


AMONG the minor exhibitions of the month, 
those of Mr. Kenneth Frazier’s pastels at 
Wunderlich’s and Mr. Walter Palmer's 
water-colors at Avery’s come tov late for 
extended notice. The excellence of Mr. 
Palmer’s snow scenes is well known. He 
may be said to be without an equal in that 
genre. But Mr. Frazier’s work is compara- 
tively a new thing to Americans. He isa 
bold and unconventional colerist ; and while 
some of his experiments are by no means 
happy, the results are at times very interest- 
ing. Some of the best of the present col- 
lection are views of the Hudson River, and 
‘* Overlooking West Point’’ and *‘ Hudson 
River Cedars”’ are not only pleasing in color, 
but are thoroughly good bits of landscape 
work, full of the local atmosphere. 


* * 
eS 


Tue plans for the new Tilden Library, 
which is to be erected in Bryant Park, have 
at last been chosen by the city. It is to 
be a severe Palladian building, ornamented 
with pillars and pilasters of the Ionic order. 
The design, as submitted by the architects, 
included two tall monumental columns, one 
at each angle of the front, but these will 
probably be omitted in favor of less con- 
spicuous fountains or groups of statuary. 
They would certainly tend to detract from 
the effect of the building. <A broad flight of 
steps will probably lead from the Fifth Ave- 
nue sidewalk to the esplanade in front of the 
building. Inside, the vaulted main hall, ris- 
ing through two stories, will give access im- 
mediately to the room for periodicals, and 
the stairs to the great reading-room, which 
is to be at the top of the building, where 
readers can have both lightand quiet. The 
great book-stacks and the offices for con- 
ducting the work of the library will be 
below. There are to be rooms for the ex- 
hibition of rare and artistically ornamented 
books and manuscripts, of which both the 
Lenox and the Astor Libraries contain valu- 
able examples ; and the Stuart collection of 
paintings belonging to the Lenox Library 
will have, as now, its special room. The 
reading-room will be about twice as large 
as that of the British Museum. It is to 
be hoped that, under the able management 
of Mr. Billings, the new library will prove 
adequate to the needs of a great city, and 
will not be used as an asylum for incapables. 
Carrére & Hastings, the architects of the 
Tilden Library, have also been chosen to 
erect the new building of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. The views frequently ex- 











pressed by Mr. Hastings are exemplified in 
both designs. He does not believe in the 
creation all at once of a newstyle ; he holds 
that the practical purposes of the building 
should first be attended to, but he does not 
expect beauty to grow naturally out of use. 
Hence he usually adheres to the modified 
Renaissance, as now practised in France, 


“which handsomely clothes the building with- 


out disguising its structure. This architec- 
tural dress, in the case of the new Academy 
building, will consist chiefly in two Italianate 
facades, with, on the side facing the new 
cathedral, a handsome Ionic colonnade. 
The frieze will have inscribed on marble 
tablets the names of famous European and 
American artists. The usual criticisms have 
been made on these lists of names, as though 
anything more than a general tribute to the 
fine arts were intended, people asking why 
Diaz should be honored with a place and 
Delacroix not, every critic feeling sure that 
he could amend the lists to advantage. It 
is hardly to be supposed that anybody thinks 
them the very best that could be devised, 
but they will answer their modest purpose 
quite well enough. 
*  * 
* 

Tue Boston Museum has come, through 
the exertions of Mr. S. R. Koehler, into the 
possession of the very large and valuable 
collection of prints brought together by the 
late H. F. Sewall, of New York. The col- 
lection contains many etchings by Rem- 
brandt, Adrian Van Ostade, Jacques Callot, 
and Claude Lorrain ; engravings by Diirer, 
Marcantonio, and Nanteuil ; and the best 
works of modern masters, such as Whistler, 
Meryon, and Seymour Haden. There are, 
it is said, some 23,000 pieces, many of which, 
we dare say, will be weeded out by the cura- 
tir; still, taken together with the 12,000 
prints already owned by the Museum, it 
will make a reaily important collection. 
We congratulate the art lovers of Boston on 
their acquisition. 

+s. * 
* 


Ir is stated on the authority of Professcr 
Wheeler, of Cornell, that a find of the great- 
est importance has been made by the Ger- 
man archzologists at Priene in Asia Minor. 
This is nothing less than a complete city of 
the Hellenistic period, with private dwell- 
ings, shops, theatres, and other buildings 
almost intact—another Pompeii in fact. The 
stage structure of one of the theatres is said 
to be entire, and it seems to be expected by 
some Oversanguine persons that it will settle 
what is known as the “ stage question’’— 
i.e., Whether or not there was a permanent 
stage in the time of the great dramatists. 
It cannot, of coutse, settle that question, 
but it may enable us to complete our knowl- 
edge of the later Greek theatre, and so to 
form a guess as to the appearance of the 
probably temporary wooden stage of Eschy- 
lus and Sophocles. 

* OK 


* 
THE McKaig bill, now before Congress, 
provides for the restriction of competition, 
in the case of public buildings, to five archi- 
tects, to be named by acommission which is 
to be appointed by the President, and which 
is to consist of three architects and two offi- 
cers of the engineer corps, with as ex-officio 
president and secretary, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the supervising architect. 
Under this bill, if it should become a law, 
our public buildings might, and undoubted- 
ly would, continue to be made a source of 
political patronage. On that account we 
are glad to see that the Public Art League, 
the formation of which we noticed some 
time ago, is moving to defeat the bill. An- 
other point against the bill is that it makes 
minute regulations to govern competitions, 
and leaves it open to the commission to re- 
strict competition toa few chosen architects. 
The measure is one to provide jobs for pos 
litical favorites, and should be squelched, 
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THE LONDON LETTER. 


HOW CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTING 
IS REPRESENTED AT’ THE TATE GAL- 
LERY BY THE CHANTREY BEQUEST 
FUND COLLECTION. 


NCE my notice of the pic- 
tures of the Tate Gallery 
—or the National Gallery 
of British Art, to be more 
accurate—the necessity 
of considering other top- 
ics has unfortunately pre- 
vented my continuation 
of the subject. I now 

gladly turn to it once more. 

However far short of the ideal of ‘‘ a Brit- 
ish ‘ Luxembourg’ of national art’’ may be 
the collection of pictures as we find it to-day 
in the little Renaissance palace on the 
Thames Embankment, presumably it repre- 
sents the best array of British contemporary 
painting that can be brought together, and 
for that, if for no other reason, it would be 
deserving of respectful attention. I have 
briefly noticed the inadequate, but by no 
means inconsiderable contribution from the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square as of 
more importance than Mr. Tate’s own hand- 
some contribution. Next, there is the group 
of eighteen pictures by Mr. Watts, and 
finally the pictures bought out of the Chan- 
trey Bequest Fund, which many visitors will 
find the most interesting of the four groups, 
as best indicating the present condition of 
British painting. 

The terms under which the sculptor, Sir 
Francis Chantrey, twenty-two years ago 
left the fund now called by his name, al- 
though intended primarily for the encour- 
agement of British art, have been found 
broad enough to allow artists of other na- 
tionalities to participate in its benefits. 
There is an annual sum of £ 2500 to be spent 
by the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy on works of art, and it is only 
necessary that they shall have been “ exe- 
cuted in Great Britain.’’ Out of a list of 
eighty painters and sculptors, there are three 
Americans resident in London—Mr. John S. 
Sargent, Mr. Frank D. Millet, and Mrs. 
Anna Lea Merritt—and Messrs. Herkomer, 
La Thangue, Aumonier, and Briton-Riviere, 
who are, I think, also of foreign birth. All, 
so far as they are represented in this collec- 
tion at least, are more or less English in 
feeling, not even excepting the brilliant Mr. 
Sargent, who for the nonce has abandoned 
the Continental swagger of a ‘‘ Carmencita”’ 
for the sweet, homely sentiment of rosy- 
cheeked little English girls seen at dusk 
lighting up Chinese lanterns in a garden. 
Of all this artist’s works this ‘* Carnation, 
Lily, Lily, Rose’’ is the only one of its kind. 

Not long ago M. Fernan Cormon, a 
French painter of great distinction, warned 
English artists and art students against the 
pernicious influence of French art teaching. 
French artists, he said, regarded the Eng- 
lish school of art as the only one character- 
ized by vitality and individualism besides 
their own, and that though technically de- 
ficient, it is more truly artistic than the 
French school. No slight concession this 
from what is usually allowed to be the most 
artistic nation in Europe! And at first 
blush, the praise seems somewhat extrava- 
gant. But if sincerity of purpose be the 
crucial test of the truly artistic, then British 
art, as represented here, certainly is en- 
titled to a high place in contemporary art. 

The most foreign-looking picture in the 
entire collection is ‘‘ The Girl at the Gate,”’ 
by that thorough-faced Englishman, George 
Clausen, A.R.A.; but he follows Bastien- 
Lepage to some purpose. Without surren- 
dering his own individuality he shows that 
he has acquired the French master’s secret 
of ‘‘ plein air’’ as well as his nobly simple 
technic and unconventional composition. 
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On the other hand, nothing could be more 
thoroughly English in feeling than Pro- 
fessor Hubert Herkomer’s ‘‘ Charterhouse 
Chapel,’’ with its pathetic characterization 
of a group of the Poor Brethren, among 
whom it is not difficult to imagine that one 
recognizes dear old Colonel Newcome. 

England’s two best, yet wholly different, 
painters of animals appear here as painters 
of landscape as well. Each fully sustains 
his reputation—J. M. Swan, A.R.A., in his 
powerful conception of ‘* The Prodigal Son’’ 
among the swine, and Briton-Riviere, R.A., 
in ‘*‘ Beyond Man's Footsteps,’’ a polar bear 
on the summit of an iceberg viewing the 
scene of desolation below. 

Of the nude there are but four pictures, 
and two of them are unwarranted. By 
Leighton there is ‘*‘ The Bath of Psyche,’’ 
characteristically cold, classical, and cor- 
rect, and by Watts there is an exquisitely 
chaste conception of the girlish Psyche, who 
stands before us wholly nude, but not naked. 
In contrast to these, on the opposite side of 
the gallery, is ‘‘ A Visit to A’sculapius,’’ by 
Sir E. J. Poynter, in which there is a group 
of three female figures, exquisitely painted, 
from the academical point of view, but quite 
unnecessarily clothesless ; for not only tow- 
ard both ends of the composition (of which 
this nude group occupies nearly the centre) 
are there men and women fully clothed, but 
the object of the lady’s visit to the great 
physician is obviously only to consult him 
about her foot, into which, presumably, she 
has runathorn. On such an errand, it was 
surely as unnecessary for her to disrobe as 
it was for her two female companions to 
present themselves naked before the vener- 
able sage. That the picture inevitably sug- 
gests these reflections is in itself sufficient 
to condemn it. 

Perhaps even in worse taste is the fourth 
of these pictures of the nude ; for the occa- 
sion is supposed to be warranted by an 
alleged incident in history, which has been 
declared to be wholly fictitious. This is 
‘* St. Elizabeth of Hungary’s Great Act of 
Renunciation,’’ by Philip H. Calderon, R.A., 
in which the unhappy lady, seen in profile— 
having discarded her garments, which lie on 
the pavement in a picturesque heap—kneels, 
wholly nude, in the church, with a group of 
priests and holy sisters ranged behind her 
as a background. 

Assuredly, it is not by pictures of the 
nude that the British artist will win the ap- 
plause either of his contemporaries or pos- 
terity. Watts probably stands alone among 
his countrymen in his ability to-day to deal 
with this most difficult branch of painting. 

In the domain of landscape and marine 
there are many canvases in the collection 
deserving the highest praise. ‘‘ The Pool 
of London’’ (the Thames), by Vicar Cole, 
R.A., ‘‘ When Nature Painted all Things 
Gay,’’ by A. Parsons, A.R.A., ‘‘ Catspaws 
Off the Land,’’ by the late Henry Moore, 
R.A., ‘‘ Returning to the Fold,’’ by H. W. 
B. Davis, R.A., ‘‘ Britannia’s Realm,’’ by 
John Brett, A.R.A., ‘‘ The Waning of the 
Year,’’ by Ernest Parton, are worthy of the 
best traditions of the British school of paint 
ing. So, among genre subjects, are *‘ All 
Hands to the Pumps,’’ by Henry S. Tuke, 
a stirring picture of British manhood, and 
that heart-rending picture, ‘‘ A Hopeless 
Dawn,’’ by Frank Bramley, A.R.A., with 
the old mother and the young wife worn 
out with weeping and watching, seen aban 
doning themselves to despair, as the first 
rays of the sun are breaking over the gray, 
seething billows after the storm. Such 
scenes are depicted with a graphic force that 
renders them indelible in the memory. It 
may not be the province of pictorial art to 
so usurp the functions of literature ; but one 
cannot but respect the talent of a painter 
who can move us so powerfully. 

MontTaGuE MARKS. 

Lonpon, December 8, 1897. 


31 
MR. DRUMMOND S EXTRAORDINARY COL- 
LECTION OF CARVED J/VORIES. 


THE qualities of ivory that recommend 
the material to the carver—its hardness, fine 
grain, and purity of color—have nowhere 
been exploited with so much artistic judg- 
ment and discretion as in Japan. Of the 
chryselephantine works of the ancient 
Greeks nothing has survived. The Chinese 
have produced only puzzle-boxes and the like, 
at times of marvellous ingenuity, but never 
more than mechanical toys, and showing lit- 
tle originality. Germans and Italians have 
wrought the hollow tusk into tankards and 
drinking horns, mounted in silver, and carved 
with Bacchanalian subjects, sometimes admi 
rable in their way, but evidencing little care 
for the special qualities of the material. The 
Japanese alone have known how to combine 
minuteness with freedom, and have evolved a 
style of treatment which brings into play the 
admirable texture and color of ivory in a 
hundred different ways and in presenting 
every kind of subject, grotesque, ideal, and 
realistic. An unpretentious house in West 
Twenty-second Street, in New York City, 
contains what is probably the largest and 
most important collection of Japanese ivories 
inthe world. Severely plain on the exterior, 
the interior is a perfect museum of art. 
Once inside the door the visitor is in the 
midst of the rare and beautiful objects that 
the owner has been for many years collect- 
ing. From the spacious entrance hz!l, where 
are grouped Eastern bronzes, and trophies 
of ancient arms and armor, the eye takes 
in through the open door the drawing- 
room, decorated in the Pompeian manner, 
where, over a case of ivories, a bunch of 
crystal balls shines like a collection of soap- 
bubbles, and passes on to a garden full of 
tropical plants—pines from the Himalayas 
and palms from South America. The ivories 
in the case which thus confronts him are but 
a small part of the collection. It num- 
bers hundreds, and is its owner's special 
hobby, though his house is rich, likewise, in 
carved crystals and jade, in ancient and 
modern bronzes, in miniatures, paintings, 
and porcelains. 

Mr. Drummond was one of the first to 
appreciate properly the arts of Japan. While 
most people were captivated by the mere 
novelty of subjects and technique, he had 
already learned to discriminate and to dis- 
tinguish the exceptional work from _ the 
commonplace. Like all of us, he was first at- 
tracted by the minute perfection of the work- 
manship, and by the grotesque, or humor- 
ous, or surprising nature of the subject 
skeletons which ape the actions of the living 
human being, baskets or bird cages which 
appear to be made of flexible bamboo, but 
which are carved out of solid ivory, a night- 
ingale singing on a branch of roses so deli- 
cately wrought that they might sway in a 
breath of ait But the surprise over, the 
object, he found, had for him a further in- 
terest—one purely artistic in its nature, 
One small piece represents a wood-cutter 
meditatively smoking his pipe, seated on a 
hollow log. Tip the log up and down ever 
so little, a fox runs out, spies the wood- 
cutter, and runs back again. The trick is a 
childishly simple one, but the carving is 
most artistic. The little figure of the 
smoker, taking his ease, and oblivious of 
his surroundings, is a masterpiece, and the 
work as a whole is worthy of the praise be- 
stowed by Theocritus ona carving of a very 
similar subject. 

Not the least charm of these little works 
is their fidelity to nature. Some of the 
carvings of animals may compare for life 
and force with Baryé’s bronzes, of which 
Mr. Drummond owns a valuable collection, 
while the ivories are, as a rule, more highly 
finished. A group of an eagle attacking a 
fox, the agony of Master Kitsune, as the 
Japanese call him, is rendered with the ut- 
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most truth. Every muscle is contorted with 
pain or apprehension. No greater contrast 
in the expression of animal life can be 
imagined than that between this little piece 
and any one of a number of carvings of 
monkeys gambolling among pine-trees and 
waterfalls. The fractures and cavities of an 
old and partly decayed tusk have been taken 
advantage of by the carver in one of these 
latter pieces to represent a rotten stump, 
over and through which a family of monkeys 
are clambering in every attitude of which 
the monkey anatomy is capable, the father 
of the group looking on benevolently from 
the top. But perhaps the best of these is a 
monkey connoisseur who has got hold of an 
inro (small box with compartments for 
medicines), the slide or button attached to 
which represents in miniature size one of 
his own race, which he carefully examines 
through a magnifying glass. The expression 
of his face shows that he is certain he knows, 
if any one, what a monkey should be like, 
and that he is examining the artist’s work 
with the intention to pick flaws in it if possi- 
ble. It is a lesson to the critic not to push 
this sort of criticism too far. And yet it were 
difficult to find fault, on the score of fidelity 
to nature, with any of these little carvings of 
beasts, birds, and fishes. The plumage of a 
dove is so softly modelled as to have the 
very look of feathers. Occasionally the 
ivory is stained, to approach yet closer to 
nature. A box in the shape of a fisherman’s 
basket has a tray full of fish for a cover— 
carp, flounders, eels, etc.; and these are 
stained each in its natural color. A brown 
or sepia stain is frequently used to distin- 
guish the patterns of the stuffs worn by the 
figures. There are several in which ivory 
is used for the flesh and a dark, hard wood 
for the costume, and these are not among 
the worst executed. 

We can barely mention the many carvings 
of religious and other ideal subjects, and 
must pass over a quantity of those delightful 
little carvings which were used in old Japan 
to fasten the zzro, or purse, or tobacco-pouch 
in the girdle, though these are- frequently 
the most artistic of all. Constantly under 
the hand of the owner, they have acquired, 
in most cases, a delightful polish ; and the 
artist, conscious that such would be their 
fate, has used all his ingenuity to avoid harsh 
angles and projections. The consequence is, 
sometimes, a surprising use of foreshorten- 
ing, these little pieces in the round being 
treated like a Byzantine relief, making, in 
short, a new sort of art, with a canon of 
proportions and laws of its own, which, if 
space permitted, it would be highly inter- 
esting to study. But it would require a 
volume, and one not easy to write, as it 
would be the first of its kind. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Amonc the Scandinavian painters who 
have been receiving so much notice of late, 
one of the most remarkable is Fritz Thau- 
low. Born in Norway, his earlier works 
show traces of both German and French in- 
fluence ; but he has developed a style which 
is distinctively his own, and, though versatile 
to a degree, has made for himself a specialty 
in the painting of running water. His works 
owned in this country are not yet numerous ; 
but Mr. L. Crist Delmonico has been able 
to gather twenty-three of them for a special 
exhibition, which has attracted much atten- 
tion. They are arranged, as far as possible, 
chronologically, so as to give some idea of 
the painter’s progress. The earlier works 
are mostly snow scenes, and several of them 
show that love of strong contrasts, often 
amounting to discords, and that over-vigor- 
ous handling which characterize German 
and Scandinavian art as a whole. But in 
him and a few other of the Scandinavians, 
notably Zorn, there is real vigor; and 
though we may wince at the contrast of 


bright red houses and blue-gray snow in 
some of the winter scenes, and condemn the 
lack of harmony between the impasto of the 
foreground and the scumbled and diapha- 
nous sky in his night scenes, we cannot but 
see in all of thema strong sentiment of nature. 
The later works, many of which have been 
shown at the Salon, are, as a rule, more har- 
monious in touch and in color than their pred- 
ecessors, and are correspondingly stronger. 
Thaulow seems to have been, from the first, 
attracted to the painting of running water. 
He has learned the effects produced by every 
accident of the river-bed, shallow and grav- 
elly, or deep, with sunken rocks, the effects 
of permanent waves and the ripple caused 
by a passing breeze, and the manner in 
which the local color of the water and of the 
ground shows here and there in the midst of 
the reflected tints of sky and overhanging 
foliage, and his favorite stone cottage or red 
mill on the bank above the stream. Two 
views on the little river Arques, near Dieppe, 
are among the best of many paintings of 
this class of subject. But he has lately de- 
veloped a fondness for the more level but 
still rapid Seine, and there are four views in 
Paris on the river, which, as pictures, are the 
most satisfactory in the exhibition. But 
quite as clever is his one street scene, a view 
of the Marble Arch, at Hyde Park, in Lon- 
don, in which he appears to have observed 
the stream of humanity, its currents and its 
eddies, its loitering and hurrying, much as 
he has been accustomed to watch the flow 
of water in brook or river. 





OnE of the two or three most important 
paintings by Jules Dupré that have crossed 
the Atlantic is, at present, on exhibition at 
Chapman’s Gallery, It is a view of a corner 
of the Belle-Croix plateau in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau. A small pool in the fore- 
ground is surrounded by rich green vegeta- 
tion. Above it towers a group of oaks in 
full autumnal foliage. In the distance is a 
declivity, with the brow of another ridge ap- 
pearing beyond. The picture is very large, 
and the foliage of the nearest oak has been 
studied almost leaf by leaf, yet with more 
regard to the masses than to the individual 
forms. The color is very rich, and very 
characteristic of Dupré. There is an inter- 
esting landscape by Michel, that precursor 
of the Fontainebleau school, in his usual 
harmony of brown and gray, with a massive, 
bare hill rising midway between two dark 
groves, a thunder-cloud spreading out like 
the palm and fingers of a gigantic hand 
above it. By Cazin there is a view of the 
downs back of the Normandy coast, with 
the ruined gable-end of a cottage and a soli- 
tary figure. A Corot of the Italian period, 
with careful tree-drawing, another and a 
very charming Dupré, ‘‘ The Old Farm,” 
from the Seney sale, and a fine though 
small Descamps,“ The Ambuscade”—an inci- 
dent of the war of 1814—further represent 
the French school. The growing taste for 
the older English painters will be gratified 
by a fine Morland, “ The Ostler.” The man 
in a red waistcoat and buff breeches is ex- 
amining the foot of a restive white mare. 
His hat has fallen off, and he has picked it 
up and placed it on a pump close by. The 
background is the dark wall of a stable. 
The picture is brilliant in color and full of 
action. A preliminary study by Gains- 
borough for his celebrated picture of ‘‘ The 
Watering-Place,” in the British National 
Gallery, differs very little as to composition 
from the larger painting. The difference is 
in the sky, which the artist changed for the 
worse, possibly in order to concentrate the 
beholder’s attention on the group of cattle 
and the figures in the middle plane of the 
picture. 

THE first important auction sale of the sea- 
son, that of the European porcelains, fans, 
miniatures, and Chippendale and other fur- 








niture belonging to Mr. William A. Glover, 
has been held at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries. Mr. Glover seems to have been 
quite unaffected by fashion in his collecting, 
and never to have dabbled in modern French 
or old English paintings. On the other 
hand, he had got together many good pieces 
of old Delft, Rouen, Nancy, and other 
faiences, of Worcester, Minton, Sévres, Dres- 
den, and Crown Derby porcelains, many 
small French bronzes, and a few curious an- 
tique pieces, notably an old English brouze 
call-bell, and some antique keys in ormolu. 
Of a large collection of textiles, perhaps the 
most valuable part was a lot of camel’s-hair 
shawls of various patterns, some of them 
signed by the makers, and all of unusual 
quality. A number of Japanese wood panels, 
decorated with raised ornamentation in 
mother-of-pearl,ivory,and gold lacquer, were 
the best of the comparatively few Oriental 
pieces, though there were some good Japan- 
ese porcelains and some curious carvings in 
wood and ivory. A small collection of 
miniatures included some pieces signed by 
David, Cossell, and Léger, and forty minia- 
tures by George Freeman, of which the sub- 
jects were Queen Victoria, the Duke of 
Sussex, and other celebrated people. The 
most interesting part of the sale, however, 
was the collection of old English and Dutch 
hall clocks, some of which were elaborately 
carved and inlaid, and the specimens of 
Chippendale and other old English mahog- 
any furniture. A fine “Colonial” sideboard 
of mahogany was richly carved with ‘‘ Poéa- 
hontas feathers” and a pretty pattern of 
scrolls and pine cones. 





THE coming sale of the Stewart collection 
and the visit to this country of Giovanni 
Boldini, some of whose best paintings have 
belonged to the late Mr. William M. Stewart, 
have aided in drawing a good deal of atten- 
tion to the special exhibition of Boldini’s 
works at the Boussod-Valadon Galleries. It 
is, in fact, no longer possible to ignore these 
smaller exhibitions, which, in the aggregate, 
are of more account than the few “great” 
exhibitions of the season. The portraits of 
Whistler, Mr. Stanford White, the architect, 
Verdi, and the Princess Poniatowski, which 
are among those exhibited at Boussod- 
Valadon’s, have been chosen by the painter 
as adequately representative of his work as 
a portraitist. The portrait, in pastels, of 
the great composer Verdi is a very expres- 
sive sketch from life. Another fine pastel 
portrait is of a South American beauty, 
Mme. Concha. Boldini is an Italian, having 
been born at Ferrara ; but he has long lived 
and worked in France, and he is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a French painter. He 
expresses himself satisfied that we have, at 
last, among us the seed from which a really 
American school of art may spring, and in- 
stances the excellent work now being pro- 
duced by Whistler, Sargent, Beckwith, Miss 
Cassatt, and other Americans. 





Mr. C. Dana Gipson’s drawings at Kep- 
pel’s Gallery are a selection of some of the 
best of those recently published. We wish 
Mr. Keppel would hang among them a few 
etchings by Zorn, whose slashing line Mr. 
Gibson imitates; it would, we think, serve 
to put the latter in his true place. He is 
not really a vigorous draughtsman so much 
as a careless one, and he does not usually 
regard the artistic so much as the literary 
side of his subject. ‘A Park Orator”’ is 
one of the best of his London sketches—the 
pen-work is clever ina high degree ; yet the 
effect produced is not that of a work of art, but 
rather of a social satire: we feel a sort of 
contempt for the big-headed, beery, blunder- 
ing cockney in shabby and ill-fitting clothes, 
as we would for the actual person. Even in 
his scenes from Buckingham Palace, the 
satire, though more guarded, is the main 
source of interest. There is nothing in 
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“ After the Presentation” but a dull record 
of a dull ceremony; but the satirist has 
awakened the artist at “A Barrier,’’ wherea 
lady is kept waiting in a passageway by 
two soldiers with fixed bayonets while her 
credentials are being examined. The best 
piece of work, artistically, comes out of a se- 
ries of drawings illustrating some of the nov- 
els of Charles Dickens. Mr. Pickwick, in the 
full glory of his expansive waistcoat, beams 
across the dinner-table upon his followers, 
who clap their hands enthusiastically as he 
brings his great speech to aclose. The out- 
lines of his vast figure are lost in the shadowy 
background, and the entire space seems per- 
meated with his unconscious humbug. 

Mr. Doucias VoLk has now on exhibi- 
tion at Knoedler’s Gallery a portrait group 
of a ‘‘ Mother and Child.” The woman, 
in a dark purple gown which clings to the 
contours of the body, is seated on a grassy 
bank. Her boy, dressed in dull green, 
and with an Indian quiver slung at his back, 
is standing by her. The time is late twi- 
light, and the background is rocky and 
woody. The composition may be taken as 
an idealized picture of pioneer life in the 
Far West. The color tone is warm and 
powerful, the modelling full, though subdued, 
and there is no trace of that somewhat 
photographic severity that marked or mar- 
red his earlier pictures. We are happy to 
chronicle Mr. Volk’s entry into the small 
group of Americans who recognize the place 
of the ideal in art. 

Mr. MippLeron, an effective winter land- 
scape by whom is also at Knoedler’s, is, 
we believe, an American, though resid- 
ing in France. The _ polled poplars in 
the foreground suggest that the scene of 
his picture is in that country. The near 
foreground—the downward slope of a rocky 
hill—is in shadow and covered with snow. 
A few dark green cypresses and some ivy 
clambering up the poplars give the darkest 
touches of color. Beyond, in the little val- 
ley, the snow is melting in the evening sun, 
and the brown leafage of the oak wood at 
the other side is changed to a rich orange 
by its rays. The painter has secured the 
high key and the vivid effect of sunlight of 
the Impressionists without having recourse 
to their peculiar technique. At Knoedler’s, 
too, may be seen Ernest W. Keyser’s marble 
bust, “ Ophelia,” which won some notice at 
the Salon of the Champs Elysées, in 1897, 
mainly, we believe, because of the sculptor’s 
choice of type. The face is that of a young, 
weak, and morbidly sensitive girl. The 
sculptor’s skill is seen in the very delicate 
modelling needed to bring out the traits of 
character which he considered appropriate 
to Shakespeare’s heroine, without exaggera- 
tion. 


Mr. RicHarp Newron has, at Kraus- 
haar’s Gallery, on Broadway, a portrait of 
Mrs. Stephen B. Elkins, the wife of the 
former Secretary of War and the present 
Senator from West Virginia. Truth to say, 
the portrait is more interesting because of 
the persons concerned than from any great 
merit in the painting. The lady, dressed in 
green, stands against a green curtain, which, 
presumably, set off, in fact, a delicate pink 
and white complexion ; but the artist is not 
yet a master of flesh painting. H's two 
landscapes, also on exhibition, “In the Shin- 
necock Hills” and “A Clearing,” are far 
more pleasing, showing a light and clever 
touch, and an understanding of the myste- 
ries of foliage and of air. Other American 
paintings at Kraushaar’s are a Yellowstene 
Park view by Thomas Moran, a moonlight 
by Dewey, and an interesting example of 
the late George Inness—also a moonlight 
scene, with sheep and a shepherd, and a 
camp-fire in the middle distance. This 
painting has been in the collection of Mr. 
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Potter Palmer, of Chicago, who has disposed 
of it in order to make room for a larger and 
‘“‘more important” example of the master. 
It is, however, a very enjoyable Inness, 
though only of medium size. Some excel- 
lent specimens of the modern French school 
a very clever cattle-piece by Julien Dupré, 
in water-colors; a Holland landscape with 
sheep, by Paul Desear; a boldly foreshort- 
ened black cow, by Auguste Bonheur, and a 
lady in winter costume, with a distant view 
of the Arc de Triomphe, by Albert Lynch 
are to be seen, and a picturesque “ Cot- 
tage Interior” with figures by A. Van Ostade. 











DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


As has several times been pointed out in 
The Art Amateur, the main difficulty in the 
way of the introduction of drawing as a sys- 
tematic study im the public schools has been 
the lack of competent teachers, or, rather, 
the unwillingness of the commissioners to 
employ them. There are, all through the 
country, many graduates and advanced pu- 
pils of our art schools who would be glad of 
a chance to teach what they know, and who 
might reasonably be expected to do much 
better than the uninstructed and already 
overworked teachers of other branches, But 
the school boards seem to think that this 
time they can get something for nothing- 
that they may meet the public demand for 
instruction in drawing and color and in 
manual training without extra expense. 
Their plan is to compel the present corps of 
teachers to do the work ; and, as it is obvious 
to everybody, most of all to the teachers 
themselves, that these are not competent, it 
is the intention to teach them by means of 
handbooks and of a few hired specialists. 
It is easy to foresee what the result will be— 
worry and vexation on the part of the 
teacher, and the propagation of bad meth- 
ods among the pupils. 


Some of the handbooks that we have ex- 
amined are models of misdirected ingenuity. 
Doubtless, their authors might, with much 
less trouble to themselves, have prepared 
something that might be of real service to 
grown-up beginners, such as most of our 
common-school teachers must be held to be 
in these matters; but the task forced on 
them was, not to teach the teachers to draw, 
but to teach them how to teach drawing 
without knowing how to draw, and without 
interfering with the other requirements of a 
system designed for and adapted to quite 
different purposes. This requires an array 
of graded handbooks confusing even to the 
special student, while all that should be 
given in that way are simple lessons such 
as are now appearing in the Children’s Page 
of this magazine. 





In Massachusetts, where they had the 
most ingeniously contrived text-books in 
use in any of our States, these, it seems, are 
to be discarded in favor of reproductions of 
sketches by masters such as Millet. This 
“new departure” shows that the school 
boards are awakening to some of the faults 
of their methods. The old copy-book draw- 
ings were “without sentiment’ it was dis- 
covered ; by which we suppose it is meant 
that they gave merely abstract outlines 
which conveyed no real sense of the objects 
supposed to be represented by them. That, 
certainly, cannot be said of a sketch by Mil- 
let of a pair of sabots ; but how can a child 
who has never seen wooden shoes be expect- 
ed to appreciate the truth of his drawing? 
Again, we have no peasants here such as 
Millet drew, and our rural life is very dif- 
ferent from that of Northern France. Pho- 
tographs of the more important works of 
Millet and of greater masters might very 
well be hung where they may be seen by 
children, but they should not be copied or 
be made the subject of a task. 
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PLANS FOR THE NEW ACADEMY, 


THE removal of the National Academy of 
Design from its present position at the cor- 
ner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue to the Morningside Heights, will 
add one more feature to those that already 
promise to make the Heights the centre of 
the intellectual life of New York. The new 
building will front on Amsterdam Avenue 
from One Hundred and Ninth to One 
Hundred and Tenth Street. Its main en- 
trance will face that of the new Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, now in 
course of erection, after the plans of Mr. 
Bancel La Farge, and it will be in the 
immediate neighborhood of the new build- 
ings of Columbia College, now nearly 
finished. The committee, composed of Messrs. 
J. Carroll Beckwith, Edwin M. Blashfield, 
William Hart, and Frederic Dielman, advised 
by the well-known architects,Charles McKim, 
John G. Howard, and Peabody & Stearns, 
of Boston, have decided on the designs 
furnished by Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, 
who are also the architects selected for the 
new Tilden Library, which is to take the 
place of the old Reservoir at Bryant Park. 
They are unquestionably the most dignified 
of the designs submitted, though among the 
others were promising drawings by Babb, 
Cook & Hilliard, E. Pearce Casey, and 
Henry J. Hardenburgh, the architect of the 
Astoria. They provide for a large square 
central court, which is to be paved with 
marble and roofed with glass, and which is 
to contain plants and statuary. A flight of 
marble stairs will lead directly from the en- 
trance to the great exhibition hall, which will 
take in the entire north side of the building. 
This will provide ample hanging space, with 
room enough to show to advantage the 
largest paintings. It can be partitioned off 
into smaller sections by screens, as may be 
desired. The Academicians’ rooms and a 
historical gallery will occupy that part of the 
second floor fronting on Amsterdam Avenue. 
At the other side of the court the building 
will be only one story high, and will contain 
the schools fer the students of the Academy 
and a large hall for lectures. The building 
will be in the Italian style, but with classic 
details freely introduced. Above the rusti- 
cated ground floor there will rise, on the 
Cathedral Boulevard front, an imposing 
colonnade of fluted Ionic pillars disposed in 
pairs between the window-openings. This 
willsupport an entablature, the frieze of which 
will bear the names of such well-known 
American artists as Morse, Waley, Stuart, 
West, and Allston. The building will be 
crowned on this side by a classic balustrade 
supporting statues. The other front will be 
a little plainer in design, the pillars being 
unfluted. The artists commemorated on 
the frieze are Phidias, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Titian, Diirer, and Velasquez. 

The old building, which the Academy will 
quit next year, has long been one of the most 
attractive features of that part of the city in 
which it is placed. Its Venetian Gothic 
facade in white and gray marble has been a 
pleasure to the eye, when New York was one 
dreary wilderness of brown-stone fronts, 
and with all the architectural embellish- 
ments of late years, it has remained one of 
the most artistic buildings in New York. 
The interior contains, on the second floor, 
one large and several small exhibition rooms. 
None of these are quite large enough to show 
important decorative paintings to advan- 
tage ; and the smaller rooms are fitted to 
display only water-colors, engravings, and 
small portrait busts and statuettes. The 
lighting, though not so bad as might be sup- 
posed, is defective. The schools in the base- 
ment, though for long they were the best in 
New York, are particularly ill-lit and, for 
present needs, incommodious, It is to be 
hoped that all these faults will be avoided in 
the construction of the new building. 
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BLACK AND WHITE DRAWING IN WASH. 
Si T would be extremely easy to trace 
out a sure method of drawing in 
the medium of a“ wash”’ if the ex- 
pression of ideas could be left out 
of the question. A stencil and 

brush and a little practice would be all the 
equipment necessary. But when the artist 
has an impression—a subject—a composition 
of his own to be concentrated on a sheet of 
paper, a new technical problem immediately 
arises to be solved. 

If I can be of any service in smoothing 
away some difficulties that all beginners 
encounter, it will be more through suggesting 
how to see rather than how to do. 

It is a trite enough saying that one sees 
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and white drawing is the true scale of gray 
tones. The eye is as certainly offended by 
the placing together of certain grays as by 
the juxtaposition of inharmonious colors. 
Almost every beginner picks out a tone 
whichis but little removed from black as 
the half-way tone between black and white. 
When the student has learned that the true 
half-way tone is away up inthe silvery grays, 
he has gone a long way toward success. 
In able hands black and white is capable 
of a wonderful apparent range, yet the 
darkest tone used may be far from black. 
Violent contrasts are not necessary for 
effect. Some of the black and white draw- 
ings by Mr. Mowbray, for instance, are as 
brilliant and full of apparent color as any I 
know of, but his deepest “ black” is often a 
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OUTDOOR SKETCH. COMBINATION OF WASH AND PEN WORK. BY 


what one is looking for, and if you would be 
successfulin wash drawing you must learn 
to look for the light. 

For some reason, or lack of reason, the art 
student is usually taught to look for shad- 
ows ; then because that misleading instruc- 
tion is followed, he is informed that his work 
is spotty—he must work with more breadth. 
To attain this, he searches for more shadows, 
and he seldom reaches breadth before he 
arrives at blackness. 

Those great masters of black and white, 
Charles Keane and Daniel Vierge, seem in 
their work to point in the opposite direction. 
With them the principle appears to be to 
leave out every shadow not absolutely 
essential, and to let light, not shadow, rule 
the picture. 

One of the first things to learn in black 


silvery gray. It may be objected to the 
theory of gray tones here declared that there 
are many dark effects in nature where the 
dark tones in the scale must be used, and 
yet many drawings of night scenes are full 
of variety of tone. 

The beginner will be surprised to find 
how deceptive the grays in a drawing of this 
kind are, and how caretully black has to be 
avoided if the mysterious and dusky forms 
of the night are to be rendered. Here is 
where true artistic sight is of service. It was 
not a painter who made the phrase “ black as 
night ;” he would have said, rather, “‘ mysteri- 
ous as night,” for blackness is the end of 
pictures. 

As far as the mere manipulation of the 
medium is concerned, that has been de- 
scribed over and over again, and can only be 


learned at the expense of time and “ What- 
man’s” paper. Every draughtsman has his 
favorite ink. To one man ivory black is an 
ideal medium, another prefers the old-time 
stick of India ink. Charcoal gray pleases 
many, and there are proprietary inks for 
‘wash” drawing to be had in all artists’ 
material stores. A large, soft brush that will 
come to a fair point, and at least one small 
brush with a fine point, are two real necessi- 
ties. Blotting-paper will overcome many 
difficulties. A little ox-gall or glycerine 
mixed with your black acts like oil on 
troubled waters sometimes. If your paper 
is mounted on stiff wood-pulp board (which 
does not warp), the chance of failure is 
reduced. 

In preparing for work, it is well to be 
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mechanical—if you have any poetry in your 
soul it will come out to more advantage ina 
later stage of your undertaking. An excellent 
method of working is to keep beside you a 
small piece of board, and on it try each tone 
before using it on your drawing. 

It must always be remembered that a 
strong drawing is often the result of skill in 
seeing rather than in handling—so much 
depends on a vivid impression, so little on 
how it is conveyed. In some of Mr. Abbey’s 
most charming drawings, he rides rough- 
shod over all the rules and canons of wash 
drawing. In one that I have in mind, he 
has begun bravely in pure wash, branched 
off into pen-and-ink, and finished in a 
thick “kalsomine.” Where one medium 
would not express his conception, he has re- 
sorted to others which would. As a general 
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rule, the work of artists who are phenom- 
enally skilful in handling pure wash is not 
noted for any great amount of depth, either 
of thought or sentiment. A man who talks 
glibly hasn’t often said very much when he is 
through talking, and the principle holds in 
drawing as well. And yet thereare notable 
exceptions. 

For instance, the drawings which Mr. 
Weldon has made of Chinese subjects are 
wonderfully rich in well-wrought-out detail 
and full of intense artistic feeling. At the 
same time these complicated interiors—com- 
binations of figures with backgrounds of 
carved furniture and decorated walls—are 
all done with the most consummate skill and 
directness in pure wash. 

Excellent practice in wash drawing is to 
pose a model in simple drapery, and, without 
making any preliminary outline, lay in the 
drawing in broad, flat washes. The form 
will soon begin to reveal itself, and the 
method is not much more dif- 
ficult than similar work in oil. 

The child’s portrait repro- 
duced as the frontispiece to 
this number was done in this 
way, the restlessness of the 
little sitter making it neces- 
sary to work quickly and di- 
rectly. When a wash draw- 
ing looks “edgy” and hard, 
it is because the distribution 
of light in it is inconsistent ; 
some of it may be day light 
and some studio light. <A 
rugged, edgy drawing has a 
charm of crispness about it 
when the scale of tones in it 
is harmonious. 

I would say to all begin- 
ners, do not worry over tech- 
nique—it is the only thing 
in your art that will come to 
you through practice; but 
study and strive to learn how 
men who are masters have 
analyzed effects in nature ; 
try to see where they differ 
and on what great principles 
they all agree. Do not fear 
that, in studying other men, 
you may lose your original- 
ity. That is the one thing 
you cannot lose. Be sure, if 
it never develops, that you 
never possessed it. 

The turning points in a 
young artist’s career are those 
great days when the scales 
fall from his eyes and he sees 
in nature what was hidden 
yesterday—not those little 
days when he learns what 
kind of ink Jones uses, or 
what sort of a brush Smith 
puts his color on with. If 
he has learned to see correctly, harmoni- 
ously, consistently, he is on the highroad to 
success ; the hand may blunder, but the eye 
will finally lead it aright. 
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STUDENTS should experiment with different 
pens, and be able to work in both a delicate 
and a strong way, and, if required, to unite 
both kinds of work in the same drawing ; but 
whether light or dark lines are used, their 
spacing should be sufficient to stand reduc- 
tion, as the light lines may thicken in print- 
ing, and should never run together, and the 
dark lines need to be well apart to preserve 
transparency and give quality to the masses. 
Thus the amount of reduction and the kind 
of printing must be known and considered 
by any one drawing for publication; and 
even if a drawing is not made for publica- 
tion, over-fineness will be-a fault. A picture 
of any kind may be said to be finished when 
the artist is doubtful if any additional work 
will improve it. 
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STILL-LIFE PAINTING, 


Tue still-life composition which is given 
in this number consists of several books, a 
plate of grapes, a brown jar with a rose in 
it, and a piece of gray-green drapery ar- 
ranged on a table of a different hue. What 
you must remember throughout and _ in 
every similar case is that all these things 
are to form a picture, a simple whole, a 
unity ; therefore, you must seek by your 
treatment of the subject to bind all these 
things together, avoiding whatever would 
make them appear to fall apart or to stand 
aloof from each other, such as hard-cutting 
contours or exaggerated contrasts. The 
artist has thought of this, and has made use 
of the greatest of all helps in picture-making 
—the strong, clear light and soft shades. 
Notice how the flood of light softens the 
contours, even where colors and substances 
are quite different, as in the red, white, and 





PEN PORTRAIT, BY DESMOULIN, 


yellow books, and the handle of the brown 
jar against the light background, etc. Look 
again and see how carefully the colors are 
managed, how good and how simple an 
effect is obtained by introducing very 
slightly varied shades of color, how the soft 
color grays of the background are repeated 
in somewhat stronger tones in the grapes, 
the leaves, parts of the books, and in the 
light on the jar. Again, the ruddy browns 
of the jar are akin to the shadow thrown by 
the red plate and to the darker books. All 
this shows that you will not need so very 
many different paints, but rather a good 
deal of care and thought in using them. 

To copy this study in water-colors you 
need a good sheet of Whatman’s paper well 
strained. To make a perfect drawing at first 
is not easy; much time and trouble may 
be saved by making the drawing on another 
paper and tracing it off with a hard pencil 
and black lead transfer paper (or tissue-paper 
with black lead rubbed smooth over its 
under surface). Much use of the rubber 
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roughens the paper and causes unnecessary 
difficulty in the painting. In the drawing 
all such details as the petals of the rose, 
folds of the drapery, and so forth should be 
finely and firmly indicated. This allows of 
great freedom later with the brush. The 
light and shade effect should be suggested 
from the first. Cobalt, Light Red, and 
Gamboge, three transparent colors, will give 
all the varieties for the background. The 
red and yellow predominate in the warm 
parts, the blue and yellow in the greens, 
also in the leaves and in the first painting 
of the grapes. Mixed to form a deeper 
warm gray, these colors will also serve for 
the general indication of light and shade in 
the group. The paper must be kept moist 
all the time and hard outlines absolutely 
avoided, Leave the rose, the white of the 
book, and high light on the jar untouched 
until some degree of strength is obtained in 
the rest of the group. Burnt Siena, Crim- 
son Lake, and the same blue 
or a touch of Lamp Black 
must be added for the jug, 
the plate shadow, and the 
dark books. All fine detail 
work is to be left till the very 
last. Rose Madder, Gam- 
boge (or very littke Medium 
Cadmium), with an atam of 
Blue and of Lake, will be used 
as needed for the rose. The 
red of the book and the grapes 
may be obtained with Lake 
and Cadmium, or Vermil- 
ion can be added. The back 
ground combinations will 
give all the other grays need- 
ed. The light marking on 
the dark book should be 
taken out with a fine, damp 
sable at the last, and touched 


in with pure yellow. The 

lights on the grapes also are 

Xs apt to be hard if left white 
\ from the first. 

\ Use large, soft camel’s-hair 

4 brushes for all the washes, a 


medium-sized sable for grape 

stalks, details on the rose, 

leaves, books, etc. Let the 

white paper serve for all the 

high lights. 

To copy this picture in oil 

r colors, follow the same gen- 

eral treatment as to light and 

shade, obtaining general ef- 

fects first and proceeding to 

details later ; but here there 

will be little or no trans- 

parent work. Light Red, 

Cobalt, Yellow Ochre, and 

White will give all that is 

needed for the background, 

etc. (See treatment above.) 

Vandyke Brown or Cassel 

Earth and Raw Siena will be added for 

the darker parts, and it is helpful at start- 

ing to rub in lightly the masses of richer 

coler, without using white, so as to get 

the general key of color before beginning 

to paint solidly. Use White, Rose Madder, 

a little Cobalt, and Crimson Lake for the 

rose, the lights of which must be put in at 

the last, and thickly, to obtain strength of 

effect. Vermilion is needed for the book, 

plate, grapes, etc. Flat, hog-hair brushes 

are used for all but the final details, which 
will require sables. A. O. Moore. 


In water-color work, the most transparent 
and serviceable colors for glazing are those 
which look the darkest in the cake; but 
Light Red, Roman Ochre, and Crimson are 
also good glazing colors. Indian Red, In- 
dian Yellow, and Vermilion, being opaque, 
are not so good for the purpose. It is never 
advisable for the young student to employ 
more than three pigments in combination to 
produce a required hue, 














SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 





BEGINNERS in sketching from nature will 
find it more convenient to cut off any tree 
branch they wish to make a study of and 
place it ina sheltered place out of the wind 
in an even light than to work directly from 
the branch when on the tree. 

There are many difficulties to be overcome 
in drawing even such a simple subject as 
this shown herewith, and the leaves and 
branches will show most clearly against a 
plain background, such as the walls of a 
room or the side of a house, and will remain 
in the position in which they are fixed. Even 
the withering and curling of the leaves may 
prove to be in some 
cases an improve- 
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or parallel to them may be used for this pur- 
pose ; and if the lines on the side toward the 
light are lighter than the lines on the shade 
side of the branches, the effect will be a true 
one, the lines on both sides of a branch being 
made of equal value only when the branch is 
in shadow or is atsuchan angle to the light 
that both sides are equally lighter. 

One of the most frequent mistakes made 
by beginners is the omission of cast shad- 
ows, while many draughtsmen will omit local 
color, and even shade rather than shadow— 
in fact, good drawings have been made which 
consist of littke more than the forms of 
shadows of different values, when there has 
been enough of them to make a picture. 





ment to the subject ; 
whereas in nature a 
the movement of 
the leaves in the 
wind, the constant 
shifting of the light, 

and the difficulty of 
seeing all parts of 
the subject distinct- 

ly when the back- 
grounds are both 
complex and 
changeable, are all 
embarrassing and 
discouraging. A 
drawing began up- 

on a fair day may 

be interrupted by 
change of weather, 
and the “ inkingin” 





may have to be done 
by following the 
pencil outlines | 
rather than by di- 
rect drawing from 
nature with the pen. 

A comparison of 
the branch study 
and the large draw- 
ing on the opposite 
page will show that 
in the latter the 
leaves are drawn 
with two strokes of 
the pen. This was 
a necessary simpli- 
fication, for the 
leaves are so small 
that the irregulari- 
ties of their edges 
could not be shown 
on this scale; only 
asuggestion of their 
proportions and po- 
sitions could’ be 
made. It is said 
that “selection is 
composition,” and 
this is true, for the 
position of the large 
tree and its relation 
to the proportions 
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of the picture are 
the result of the se- 
lection of a suitable 
point of view ; and 
while there have 
been some omissions, no changes have been 
made other than those caused by freedom of 
handling and speed in the execution of the 
drawing. The large tree is the principal ob- 
ject, the small tree repeats the larger one, 
and the branches naturally repeat each other. 
The dark shade under the bank at the right 
where the trees were thick is repeated by the 
shadow of the near tree which stands on 
slightly higher ground than the marsh grass. 
The small pine tree carries this line of dark 
upward and helps to enclose the vista. 
Some lines are used to imitate markings 
upon the branches, while others give them 
the appearance of roundness and solidity. 
Lines that are at right angles to the outlines 


CHESTNUT BRANCH. PEN SKETCH BY CHARLES A. VANDERHOOF, 


Line drawings are interesting because 
“the line” (as all lines are termed) may be 
used in many ways in simple or complex 
combinations, as drawings may be made all 
outline orall shade and shadow, or they may 
be composed of outlines, with all the charac- 
teristic markings of the subject to give it 
completeness, or they may bea study of the 
subtle values of a mysterious effect in which 
light and shade are subordinated to tone and 
painter-like qualities. 

The latter method requires the artist to 
give close attention to “values.” It may be 
termed painting in black and white, the lines 
being in sets to represent various small 
masses of different values, and these masses 











being merged into larger masses to avoid 
spottiness. 

In the study of leaves, the difference in 
“values” of light and dark between leaves that 
arein shade may be caused by some leaves 
being less turned from the light than others ; 
and when a leaf is both dark in local color 
and much in shade or is darkened by the 
shadow of other leaves about it; we can 
truthfully accent our drawings with darks, 
and by contrast help the effect of light 
throughout and give pronounced relief to the 
light leaves that are in front of dark ones. 

We can thus obtain variety and relief and 
avoid any appearance of flatness. When 
leaves in light seem to have all detail oblit- 
erated, do not at- 
tempt to do more 
than you see, but 
pass on—the light 
will be useful. 

The markings of 
the veins may be 
utilized to help the 
effect of light and 
shade even in the 
leaves that are in 
light, as the leaves 
with least markings 
will appear to be in 
front of those which 
are more shaded, 
and the fact that 
leaves are curved 
may be shown by 
omitting the mark- 
ings in the lighted 
planes and showing 
them in the shaded 
ones. 

Lines must be as 
explanatory as pos- 
sible ; and while this 
drawing is perhaps 
more freely sketch- 
ed in than is desira- 
ble in a study, yet 
freedom in sketchi- 
ness is an artistic 
quality which be- 
ginners will do well 
to put into their 
work, if they can 
| do so, without imi- 








tation of this quali- 
ty in others. They 
will do best by draw- 
ing firmly at first, 
letting freedom of 
handling develop in 
their work, as it will 


in time. 
It is often best to 
| make a_ drawing 


lighter around its 
edges, whether it 
has a line about it 
or not, using lighter 
lines and having less 
work, even some 
| obvious incomplete- 
ness—a good sug- 
gestion of a thing 
being in illustrating 
better than a close 
imitation. This vignetting—within the line 
in this case—helps to concentrate the effect. 
The student must give variety to his work 
by completely surrounding many light 
masses with shading of different values, and 
he should know that any white object will ap- 
pear in relief even if the mass about it is very 
light. Therefore, have light on light—i. e., 
white on a light tone, as wellas light on both 
medium and dark tones. Darks of different 
values on lighter tones are more easily at- 
tended to, as all the lines we make give values 
darker than the white paper on which we 
draw. In this way, as well as in the use of 
lines for outline and the shading of masses, 
aim to give variety. C. A. VANDERHOOF. 
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A SKETCH FROM NATURE—CHESTNUT TREES. 


BY CHARLES 


A. VANDERHOOF. 
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single plume straight at the 
back of the head or stuck in 
at one whether 
magnificent war-bonnet of 
full eagle plumes with sweep- 
ing tails of rare white otter 
Each face is a portrait ; one 
might equally say each moc- 
casin is a portrait, each 
gaudy blanket and each rat- 
tle or fan. 

All this detail is painted 
with the skill and patience of 
the trained Munich man, for 
Elbridge A. Burbank spent 
four years learning his art in 
the little Germantown. He 
came home to set up in Chi- 
cago a studio filled with Ty- 
rolese carvings, Black For- 
est clocks, steins, crucifixes, 
pewter and copper vessels of 
various degrees of ancientry, 
bought at Bavarian fairs, or 
dug out of antiquarian shops 
in narrow Gassen. Natural- 
ly enough, his first pictures 
were largely expressive of 
his studio surroundings. He 
is an admirable painter of 
still-life and character, and 
he liked to hunt up queer old 
men who might have been 
remote villagers in darkest 
Germany, and_ represent 
them poring over musty 
tomes, ecstatically practis- 
ing on battered musical in- 
struments, or no less ecstat- 
ically imbibing beer. His 
works were like those of a 
dozen German genre paint- 
ers, and quite as well executed. They found 
places in exhibitions east and west. Some- 
thing turned his attention to the colored 
race, and he sent forth an army of pickanin- 
nies, bootbiacks, field-hands, old uncles and 
aunties. These were still more popular. 
On one young darkey, playing a banjo, he 
won the Yerkes prize at an exhibition of 
the Chicago Society of Artists. A grinning 
colored youngster, burying his nose in a 
pink rose, called “An American Beauty,” 
was reproduced and sold far and wide, and 
was one of the popular lithographs of the 
day. All the time he painted portraits, 
small and highly finished. One of these 
probably started him in a new field. It was 
the portrait of Mr. E. E. Ayer, seated in his 
library. Now, Mr. Ayer is one of the prin- 
cipal collectors of Indian curios in the coun- 
try. He presented to the Field Columbian 
Museum its richest department, that devoted 
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brought back two portraits of Christian 
Nai-che, the chief whose leadership the wily 
medicine-man had usurped, and who was 
associated with him in many atrocities. 
These two were Apaches, the only repre- 
sentatives of their tribe at the post. Their 
hair is bound with strips of red cloth. 
Afterward the artist went further afield, 
and painted a dozen or more typical Sioux, 
Kiowas and Comanches, bribing and cajol- 
ing them into putting on all their bravery of 
dance or war costume. One thing he could 
not do, infuse any grace into his sitters. 
They sat stiffly erect, or they stood bolt up- 
right, with their toes turned in, with no inten- 
tion of sacrificing their ideas of decorum to 
the pale-face’s notions. The men were su- 
perb models of the stolid, unwinking kind. 
The girls, strange to say, required com- 
panionship before they could reconcile their 
sense of propriety to sitting for a man 
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started off again on the trail of the vanish 

ine race irmed with introductions t m 

manding officers, Indian agents, interpr 

ters, scientiste-every one who might be 

useful to him in his quest This time he 
aimed at Indians of other 
tribes-—the Crows, the Black 
feet, the Nez Percés, the 
Cheyennes. He traversed 
North and South Dakota, 


Washington, Montana. He 
travelled thousands of miles, 
by rail when possible, by 
wagon or on_ horseback, 
when, as often happened, the 
special costume or the spe- 
cial chief he wanted was a 
matter of seventy miles from 
the nearest station. He ac- 
cepted hospitality and IJn- 
dian lore from our frontier 
officers, who are generally 
skilled in both. He slept on 
the floor of Indian stores, 
smoking his pipe with a 
dozen red-skins, when no 
better might be. He learned 
the sign language, he be- 
came an adept in all the 
uses of the imperative mode, 
as the old grammars set it 
forth—“‘ commanding, _ ex- 
horting, beseeching.” He 
learned more than any white 
man-—notascout orascholar 
—of their habits and modes 
of thought, so as to over- 
come their objections to sit- 
ting, when the usual argu- 
ment of money failed. All 
the time he kept up his ad- 
miration for the strongly 
marked countenances and 
the barbaric finery. He 
learned to work rapidly, lest 
the patience of these chil- 
dren of nature should give 
out ere the painting was 
done; and the slow, con- 
scientious, accurate Munich 
man developed a_ broader, 
freer style and a more brill- 
iant coloring. “I have to 
lay the vermilion on pure, 
because they do,” he says. 
He has exhibited a large number of 
portraits of the most notable Indians still 
living. Among them is Chief Joseph, who 
made the famous march to the Canadian 
border, dodging and tricking our soldiers at 
every turn, as only a man with the in- 
stincts of a great soldier could have done. 
Of those who took part in the Custer mas- 
sacre, he has painted the famous. warrior 
Rain-in-the-Face, he who, affronted by Tom 
Custer years before, vowed to eat his ene- 
my’s heart, and is said to have kept his word 
after that bloody day on the Little Big 
Horn. Rain-in-the-Face is now an Indian 
policeman, and was portrayed in uniform, 
having abjured his barbaric finery, but 
Chief American Horse and Two Moons sat 
in their best blankets, beads, and feathers. 
Two Moons is a bulky, important-looking 
Indian, with a necklace of priceless bear 
claws. American Horse is of the thinner, 
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aquiline type. He wears a tablet on his 
breast, like an Israelite high-priest, and 
the streaks of white paint on his forehead 
are his “ medicine.” This paint nearly al- 
ways means something. Thus, White Swan 
has red stripes on his arms for the Sioux he 
has killed, and white stripes for the Chey- 
ennes. He is the man.who was one of Major 
Reno’s scouts, while Curley, who also sat 
for Burbank, was Custer’s scout, and is said 
to be the only man who escaped alive from 
the fight. He did this by disguising him- 
self as a Sioux. 

Another noted chief is Pretty Eagle of the 
Crows. He was the first to sign papers 
permitting the Northern Pacific to run its 
lines on his reservation, after the redoubtable 
Spotted Horse had threatened to kill the 
first man who signed. He appears in stern 
profile, a single feather in his hair, which is 
braided, and in front artificially stiffened 
with sugar and water so as to stand erect. 
His daughter, All-Hers, is painted in a robe 
covered with elk teeth and sleigh-bells ; his 
son, Holds-the-Enemy, in all the panoply of 
war. If one may judge by gorgeous apparel, 
these are very nabobs among Indians. So, 
too, is the bright-eyed, resolute Bear-Claw, 
a truly splendid spectacle in his war bonnet, 
his shirt wrought with strange figures, and 
the bizarre streaks of paint, that Indian 
system of heraldry, barring his eagle coun- 
tenance. 

Black and white reproductions give little 
idea of the gorgeous color of a group of In- 
dian portraits. Not only are their blankets, 
their feathers, and their moccasins of bril- 
liant hues, not only do they deck themselves 
with bead embroideries, with medals and 
earrings, necklaces of shells or bones, tin 
tags, dyed horse-hair, but their own hair is 
painted and their own skins; so that there 
is no sense of nakedness. An Indian clad 
only in G-strings and trinkets will appar- 
ently wear a tight-fitting suit of vivid green, 
. with markings of red and yellow. 

Apart from their artistic merit, as histori- 
cal documents, as strictly accurate portray- 
als of tribes rapidly passing away, these 
pictures will be of great value to the scholar. 
Burbank is doing what no other man has 
done, and he is doing it remarkably well. 

I. McDouGALL. 





In drawing from the cast the light should 
be so arranged that it falls at an angle of, 45° ; 
the exposure 
should be north. 
When this is not 
available,the top 
of the window 
can be screened 
with white trac- 
ing paper, the 
lower part being 
covered by a 
dark curtain. In 
placing the cast 
to be drawn 
from, it should 
not be too far 
from the light, 
and yet not too 
near; theshadow 
should not be too 
dark. Itis some- 
times well to use 
a white sheet of 
cardboard as a 


reflector, so as 
to keep the shad- 
ows soft. 


PRUSSIAN and 
Antwerp — Blue 
are apt to fade. 
Cadmium Yel- 
low is a good 
substitute for 
Chrome, but it 
is not so strong. 


EGYPTIAN SPHINX. 


ANTIQUITIES AND ANTIQUE CASTS OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 





One of the minor grievances of the impe- 
cunious student used to be the multiplicity 
of catalogues required to visit a museum 




















“ THE SHEIK OF THE VILLAGE.” OLDEST CARVED 
WOOD STATUE IN EXISTENCE, 


understandingly. The visitor to The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago is relieved from this vexa- 
tious small tax, for every object is plainly and 
comprehensively labelied. Any one wish- 
ing to do so may buy catalogues as sou- 
venirs or to file for reference, but they 
are not necessary to enjoyment of the gal- 
leries. In those devoted to casts from the 
antique, Mrs. Mitchell’s “ History of Ancient 
Sculpture” is kept always accessible to the 
visitor. Moreover, the galleries are as far 
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as possible arranged chronologically, so that 
to go through them in their proper order is 
to get a very fair idea of the development 
of the plastic art. 

In Room 1 are ranged the imposing 
gods and Pharaohs of ancient Egypt, the 
strange reliefs and statuettes of Assyria. 
They are principally from the British Mu- 
seum and from Ghizeh, facsimiles as far as 
may be, even to color and grain of the orig- 
inals. Indeed, this system is carried through- 
out The Art Institute collections, rendering 
unto bronze that which is bronze, imitating 
in turn granite, sandstone, marble, or terra- 
cotta. Thus the statue known as “ The 
Sheik of the Village,” found near Sakkarah 
and said to be the oldest known portrait 
sculpture, is painted to resemble the wood 
of which the original is carved. This, by 
the way, is the peculiar possession of The 
Art Institute, which has supplied casts of it 
to one or two other museums. Near it 
towers the colossal head of Rameses II., or 
Sesostris, who oppressed the children of 
Israel, as nearly as we can compute, some 
thirty-two centuries ago. The British Mu- 
seum holds the original of this impassive 
nine-foot countenance, taken from the great 
temple cut in the solid rock at Abou-Simbel, 
Nubia. The Assyrian reliefs around the 
walls are less grandiose than the tremen- 
dous relics of mighty Egypt—men hunting, 
men besieging towns, in processions, hav- 
ing tightly curled beards and _ hair, and be- 
striding horses with close-bandaged tails. 
They remind one of the figures on the 
Bayeux tapestry, and they represent a pe- 
riod about as far before Christ as the battle 
of Hastings was afterward. 

Chronologically the most modern things in 
the room are the six statues, somewhat un- 
der life size, whose originals on the pediment 
of the temple of Minerva at A°gina fight 
some battle of the Trojan war, under the 
eye of the goddess herself. These properly 
belong in Room 2, for stiff as they are they 
exhibit the climax of Doric art, which pres- 
ently gave way to the more progressive 
schools of Athens and Argos. Room 2 is 
devoted to an unusually complete showing 
of archaic Greek sculpture in which Asiatic 
influences are plainly traceable. The lions 
which guarded the gate of Mykenz before 
great Homer sang, the primitive bas-reliefs 
from Assos, the so-called Harpy monument, 
which no scholar has yet satisfactorily inter- 
preted, the at- 
tenuated Apollo, 
with oblique 
eyes, tight curls, 
and simpering 
lips, are all 
strongly remi- 
niscent of that 
confined hierat- 
ic Oriental art 
from which 
burst forth the 
vitality of the 
Pheidian period 
displayed in 
Room 3. 

Here 
frieze of the 
Parthenon runs 
around the walls 
of Pompeian 
red. The muti- 
lated but im- 
mortal figures 
which adorned 
the pediment of 
that great tem- 
ple occupy the 
central space. 
Some of the me- 
topes are also 
shown ; portions 
of the friezes of 
the temples of 
Theseus and of 


the 





Nike Apteros, and one of the grand women 
of the Erechtheion in whom architecture and 
sculpture were blended as never before or 
since. Those figures copied by every art 
student are here, the “ Silenus and Bacchus ;” 
the Discobolus, throwing the quoit, and the 
other one—him of Myron—resting ; the ex- 
quisite Hermes of Praxiteles, and the youth- 
ful Satyr, also by Praxiteles, who only ‘* could 
have succeeded in imprisoning the sportive 
and frisky thing in marble,” but best known 
as Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun.” 

Room 4 contains the full flowering of the 
later Greek period, works familiar by name at 
least to every child. On entering, the wonder- 
ful Victory of Samothrace confronts you like 
a great white’archangel ; here you may see 
before you the gladiator die, or Niobe shield 
her children ; here are the Venus of Milo 
and the Apollo Belvidere, names synony- 
mous with beauty; here is Diana, huntress, 
own sister of Apollo, and with a family like- 
ness which extends even to the pattern of 
the sandals; here is dear Clytie with the 
cuddlesome shrug of the shoulders Du Mau- 
rier loved; here is the magnificent torso of 
the Belvidere, of which Michael Angelo de- 
clared himself the pupil; here is the drum 
of a column from that seventh wonder of 
the world, the temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
(“Great is Diana of the Ephesians’’), and 
reliefs from the great altar at Pergamon, 
one of the most imposing works of the Hel- 
lenistic age ; here is—why, they are all here, 
even to fine casts of the Farnese Bull, Her- 
cules and Flora. Few museums can boast 
of these. They are among the relics of the 
Fair, having been originally procured for 
the adornment of the New York building. 
After it was decided not to use them, Mr. 
McKim, of the well-known firm of architects, 
presented them to The Art Institute. 

Roman sculpture in Room 5 really con- 
cludes the classic series, with many well- 
known busts of emperors and with such re- 
nowned large works as the Laoco6én, the 
Minerva Giustiniani, the noble portrait of 
Augustus as commander-in-chief, and that 
other Augustus, noted for the excellence of 
its drapery, although the back is but roughly 
treated, as though the sculptor knew it was to 
be placed against a wall and scamped his work 
where it would be unseen. In Room 5 will 
soon be set up the magnificent relief sculp- 
tures of the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum, 
the finest existing remains of Roman sculp- 
ture, now for the first time reproduced 
through the co-operation of The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the University of Michigan, 
and Princeton University. 

On the second floor in Room 31 is a collec- 
tion of marvel- 
lously faithful 
reproductions of 
the bronzes ex- 
cavated from 
Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, 
now in the Na- 
ples Museum. 
There are over 
one hundred of 
these, cast by De 
Angelis, who has 
a special reputa- 
tion for skill, and 
approved by the 
director of the 
museum. Every 
imperfection, ev- 
ery abrasion has 
been carefully 
copied, as wellas 
the beautiful pa- 
tina of years. 
The most famous 
of these works 
are the Borghese 
Faun, the Danc- 
ing Satyr, and 
the delightful 
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Narcissus, ever young and ever fair; but 
there are many other large pieces, a number 
of humorous statuettes—faun with wineskin, 





AUGUSTUS IN THE TOGA. AT THE 
TUTE, CHICAGO, 
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cupid with goose, with dolphin, with mask, 
and the like—and also various domestic 
utensils of artistic designs and exquisite 
workmanship. 

Room 31 contains a small but choice col- 
lection of Greek and Egyptian antiquities. 
There are a considerable number of marble 
fragments found in Rome, and a large num- 
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ber of Greco-Italian fictile painted vases 
which were principally purchased in Naples 
and Rome in 1889, under the advice of Lan- 
ciani and other archeologists. These date 
from about 600 to 200 B.c. and show the 
various well-known forms called Amphora, 
Hydria, Krater, Kantharos, Rhyton, etc. 
They are of red terra-cotta painted with 
black, with occasional touches of white, pur- 
ple, and even gamboge in the later speci- 
mens, the subjects being for the most part 
mythological. Ore large and very ornate 
amphora is ornamented with a battle scene 
between the Greeks and the Amazons, the 
same subject and very similarly treated that 
Phidias executed on the large, round shield 
he gave his gold and ivory statue of Athena 
Parthenos. Three ancient masks came from 
the Piot collection, a satyr and a Silenus in 
terra-cotta, in the manner of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., and a head of Aphrodite in calca- 
reous stone of the seventh century B.c., 
which was found in Cyprus. 

The collections of Egyptian beads and 
scarabei are said to be as choice if not as 
large as those in the British Museum. The 
scarabei represent the sacred beetle cut in 
every stone known to the lapidary ; many of 
them bear the cartouches of kings, and they 
go back in point of time to that shadowy 
Mena, the earliest recorded human potentate. 
Many are of the well-known blue enamel, 
or frit. In this material also are multitudes 
of tiny gods and of those small figures call- 
ed Ushebti, or respondents, who, with seed- 
bag, flail, and hoe, were interred with the 
dead to labor for them in the Elysian fields. 
There are other objects of gold and silver, 
earthenware, glass, and wood, among the lat- 
ter being an ancient coffin which antedates 
the custom of swathing mummies in linen. 

OLE Forel!s. 

SMOKE pictures are quite popular. They 
are made by smoking a piece of glazed card- 
board over a candle, wiping the half tones 
out of the sooty surface with a brush, which 
leaves a gray ground, and taking out the 
high lights with a pointed bit of wood. 

ETCHING on copper or steel-faced plates is 
not taken up by amateurs to the extent it 
would be if the process were more generally 
understood. It is usually looked upon as 
work for professionals only and beset with 
difficulties requiring much experience to 
overcome. This is not so. Any one who 
can draw in pen and ink can with practice 
succeed in executing etchings equal to his 
pen drawings, with the added advantage 
of being able to make fac-similes of his 
sketches for the 
benefit of 
friends. Etch- 
ings thus glean- 
ed from a sketch 
book filled while 
on a tour are of. 
ten valuable sou- 
venirs, more ar- 
tistic and more 
interesting than 
photographs; 
but the true way 
is to etch di- 
rectly from na- 
ture. Seymour- 
Haden’s etching 
bath was com- 
posed of two 
parts of chlorate 
of potash, ten of 
hydrochloric 
acid, and eighty- 
eight of water. 
The water is 
warmed and the 
chlorate of pot- 
ash dissolved in 
it first; then the 
acid is added. 
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ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 





= |N recent years the 
F | technical gains 
made in photog- 
raphy have been 
more than equal- 
led by the general 
advance in artis- 
tic purpose and 
method. Many of 
our amateur pho- 
tographers, in 
particular, show a 
sense of what is 
pictorial in sub- 
ject and treatment 
which would do 
no discredit to a trained artist ; and their 
success in making of the camera an in- 
strument of art has given a new turn to 
the ambition of most beginners. For a 
long time, the one test of merit was a 
faithful reproduction of detail, no matter 
how commonplace or even ugly; but now 
almost every one has learned the value of 
breadth and simplicity of effect, and of con- 
trast and harmony in grouping. It can no 
longer be said that the photographer inva- 
riably passes by what the artist would select, 
and the term photographic is no longer a 
synonym for hard, crude, and uninteresting. 

The change has been brought about, in 
part, by new methods of printing, but mostly 
by an awakening of the artistic conscience. 
Photographers have, in short, discovered 
that there are such things as tone, composi- 
tion, and effect, and that they may be attain- 
ed with the cameraas well as with the brush. 
They sometimes attempt, in addition, to tell, 
or rather suggest, a story, usually with less 
happy results. It introduces a new interest, 
frequently at war with the pictorial interest. 
People may be engaged in a most exciting 
adventure, and yet their actions may be 
awkward, their grouping confused and inef- 
fective. To the real artist the pictorial 
qualities of the subject are 
of much more account than 
the story. If he fails to se- 
cure them, he considers his 
work a failure, if he gains 
them and nought else, he con- 
gratulates himself on a suc- 
cess. For the sake of the 
beginner, to whom this whole 
matter of pictorial effect is 
new, we will here explain 
what it is, and how it may 
be attained with the camera. 

In the first place, it is ob- 
vious, for the reason just 
given, that the amateur had 
better choose at first subjects 
which have on/y an artistic 
interest; and of these the 
best are landscapes. We have 
such a strong interest in our 
fellowmen and in familiar ob- 
jects—houses and the like— 
that any recognizable por- 
trait of them is sure to please, 
though it may be entirely de- 
void of artistic merit. If we 
would judge our own work 
from the artistic side, we 
should at first avoid such sub- 
jects. But an _ unfamiliar 
landscape is likely to strike 
us by its pictorial aspects 
solely. Weare impressed by 
the mass and the rugged 
grandeur of the mountains, 
by the exquisite outlines and 
delicate colors of the clouds, 
by the appearance of order 
and mystery in foliage, and, 
perhaps, most of all, by those 
broad effects of light and vapor which change 
the whole expression of a landscape in a few 
seconds from grave to gay, from vague and 
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dreamy to distinct and clear. Tosecure those 
effects, we need little more than a certain 
knowledge of nature’s moods and tenses, 
which gives us the ability to foresee them 
and to recognize them when they come. 
We must be on hand at the moment when 
clouds, light, and the forms of the landscape 
conspire to produce the best effect. Is the 
scene a bold and rocky one? Let us wait 
until the forms of the cliffs are thrown out 
by masses of black shadow, and towering, 
cumulus clouds lead the eye still upward 
from their summits. Is it flat and level? 
The long, horizontal shadows of morning or 
late afternoon, and the many parallel ranks 
of clouds marshalled by a steady wind 
will add greatly to its effect. The fleeting 
forms of mist rising after a shower intensify 
by contrast the solidity and look of perma- 
nence of the hills. In a woodland landscape, 
full of varied forms, the repetition of one or 
two of those in a small pool or quiet reach 
of a stream makes a central point of interest, 
wisely grasped and remembered, over which 
the eye is glad to rest. 

The choice of a point of view has, also, 
much to do with the effect. Mountains 
usually look best from below. There is the 
exhilaration of climbing and the triumph of 
getting to the top; but nothing is tamer 
than the average mountain landscape seen 
from a summit, unless it is the sea when one 
is out of the sight of land. Each may be in 
other ways impressive, but they do not afford 
good pictures, for lack of contrast. Simi- 
larly, the best pictures that a forest country 
contains are to be found along the edges of 
the woods or inclearings. As a rule, what- 
ever the general character of the scene, look 
for some note of contrast to make the centre 
of your picture, and then wait for the unify- 
ing effect of weather and light, which will 
intensify the expression of both. 

By the time that these matters are learned 
the young photographer will have found that 
he is not entirely dependent on nature. Art 
may legitimately have something to do with 





the result. 
a tall tree, a rock, and a towering mass of 
cumulus cloud occur by choosing an oblong 
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plate and setting it vertically, or he may ut- 
terly ruin his picture by making it horizon- 
tal. Square, oval, and circular forms have 
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also their advantages and disadvantages, 
and should not be used at random, but in 
accordance with the character of the scene. 
It will be well frequently to try the effect of 
each shape. The focus of the lens is also a 
point of importance, since it enables one to 
bring out distinctly either foreground or 
background at pleasure. And, as we have 
said, the method of printing must be chosen 
with discrimination. The color—a warm 
brown, or cold gray, or purple—may give a 
hint of the dominant tone. 
A warm color is, of course, 
the best for sunny effects, a 
cold one for cloudy days and 
winter scenes. It is worth 
while, also, to consider the 
texture of the paper. A rough 
drawing paper, printed on 
with bromide or platinum, 
may have much the quality 
of a fine sepia or India ink 
drawing. 

The prejudice which artist- 
photographers once had 
against the small hand cam- 
era is rapidly passing away. 
It is really the best instru- 
ment for general out-of-doors 
work, as it can be easily car- 
ried about into difficult 
places, and it is possible with 
it to secure passing effects at 
a moment’s notice. A suc- 
cessful amateur gives the fol- 
lowing as the principal points 
of a good instrument. It 
should have no complicated 
mechanism, should be light- 


proof and water-proof. The 
shutter should work only 
moderately fast, but the 


plates should be the fastest 
possible. The result should 
be sharp enough to stand en- 
largement, for it is the pic- 
ture of a size to mount and 
frame, and not the micro- 
scopic one that is desired ; 
but extreme minuteness of 
detail is not only not neces- 
Sary, but it may interfere 


He may aid asubject in which with the great quality of breadth even in the 
enlarged copy. 


We do not mean to say that the amateur 

















should deny himself figure work altogether. 
When he comes to look upon a human figure 
as something more than a possible friend or 
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quires, also, a large collection of plates to 
choose from. But it is often well to make 
several negatives of the same scene at the 

same time and to print a combination 








picture from those, because the ex- 
posure that gives good results with a 
foreground may leave the sky a blank, 
and that which answers in the case of 
the sky may give a blurred and over- 
exposed landscape. Even this, how- 
ever, requires much judgment, and 
good results are not to be expected at 
once. Another necessary caution is 
not to let color, as such, influence one 
in choice of subject, for the sufficient 
reason that photography—at least as 
known to the amateur—does not as 
yet register color, but only values. 
When the figure is much more than 
a significant blot in the landscape, it 
becomes extremely difficult to 
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enemy—when he comes to regard, first of 
all, its relations of size, shape, and color with 
surrounding objects, and is determined that 
these relations shall be satisfactory to the 
eye, whether his figure suggest a story or 
does not, he may then introduce the figure 
freely, and will find it a great help in 
landscape composition, whether one takes 
a companion with him or, even preferably, 
waits for the farmer or the stray pedestrian 
to come and pose, all unconsciously, just 
where he is wanted. Dress has much to do 
with the effect. A cityfied young man looks 
as ridiculously out of place in the country 
as a farmer, in his shirt-sleeves and smoking 
acorncob pipe, would ina city drawing-room. 
It is not only that the person is “where he does 
not belong’”—that we know only by reflection 
and inference ; but the lines and colors of 
his dress are as much out of keeping with 
those of nature as a wire fence or a flaring 
advertisement, and are a direct offence to 
the eye. Again, as we never quite conquer 
our unpictorial interest in humanity, the main 
difficulty is to keep it unobtrusive. The 
young photog- 
rapher invaria- 
bly errs in mak- 





SPAULDING, 


handle out of doors; and the 

beginner had better get his initial 

practice in his studio, where the 

arrangement of the light and of 

accessories is more under his 

control. Every photographer 
knows how necessary it usually is to 
throw light upon the shadowed side 
of the face in order to bring out the 
modelling, and what a disagreeable 
effect a plain top light has upon the 
expression of most faces. But photog- 
raphers frequently go too far in th 
way of lighting a face equally all 
around by means of reflectors. For 
male heads, especially, the contrast of 
a shadowed side with a light 
serves to bring out the character of 
the subject ; but a ///#/e light should be 
cautiously thrown into the shadow, 
just sufficient to make the features 
distinguishable. For this purpose the 
arrangement of reflectors devised by 
Mr. J. Wells Champney, and fully 
described in an interview with him print- 
ed in a former number of The Art Ama- 
teur,is the best possible. Mr. Champney 
poses his subject against a window, the lower 
part of which is darkened. From the top of 
the window depends a white sheet which 
can be drawn at an angle into thé room, and 


side 





ing his figures 
too prominent, 
They should not 
detract from but 
should add _ to 
the general effect 
of the scene. Or, 
*if the figure is 
really in itself 
picturesque, it is 
best to include 
but little land- 
scape, and throw 
that slightly out 
of focus, so that 
it may serve sim- 
ply as a_ back- 


ground. Noth- 
ing is more ru- 
inous than a 


contest of inter- 
ests. 

Com bination 
printing—that is 
to say, the print- 
ing of various 
parts of the same 











picture from sep- 
arate plates, 
made at differ- 
ent times—is not 


to be recom- 
mended to the 
beginner. It requires an intimate knowledge 


of natural effects, which is to be gained only 
by years and years of practice, and it re- 
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the light from the back, and a white sheet 
laid upon the ground in front of her con- 
quers the severity of the top light. With 
one or two more mirrors and light-colored 
curtains or screens any desired arrangement 
of reflected lights may be made, and the 
effects produced by the careful manipulation 
of these is sometimes most surprising. Even 
out of doors a good deal may be done in 
this way with canvas screens to shut off*a 
too strong light from the figures, or reflect 
it softened upon them; but the beginner 
has much to learn before he will need to 
make use of such appliances. 

It should hardly be necessary to say much 
on the subject of linear composition. Do 


not include uninteresting spaces or objects. 
Do not let the principal object be too near 
the edge of the picture, nor yet in the exact; 
centre, which looks too formal. 


All the im- 
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portant objects taken together should fit 
into, or nearly fit into, some simple figure, 
as a rectangle, triangle, pentagon, circle, or 
oval; commonly, the triangle with its apex 
turned upward is the most satisfactory form 
that a group of objects can take. But here, 
as in the composition of values or masses, 
the main thing is 
not to think of 
objects accord- 
ing to their usu- 
al classes, group- 
ing trees with 
trees and men 
with men, but to 
consider all in- 
differently as 
shapes and col- 
ors in a pattern. 
If the pattern is 
pleasing, the pic- 
ture is, so far, a 
success. If it is 
not pleasing, it is 
artistically no 
picture at all. 
To be pleasing, 
there should be 
variety, there 
should be some 
slight element of 
contrast; but 
above all, there 
should be a dom- 
inant form and 
tone, superior to 
all the details 
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the softened light is reflected from it upon 
the model. If necessary, a mirror may be 
introduced behind the model to again reflect 


By permission of Messrs. Baker & Taylor.) 


and variations of 
color in the pic- 
ture. The stu- 
dent will find 
much of value in 
the book on pho- 
tography, “Sunlight and Shadow,” just 
brought out by Messrs. Baker & Taylor, which 
was reviewed in our columns last month. 
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HOW T0 BECOME A CERAMIC DECORATOR. 


BY FRANZ B. AULICH. 


THE national flower of France has, perhaps, 
been used for decorative purposes more 
than any other flower. Painted either in its 
conventionalized form or in close imitation 
of nature, it is very effective. By the Ger- 
mans-:it is called the sword lily, on account 
of its graceful, sword-like leaves. 

For painting on china, I would advise that 
it be applied to tall shapes, or wherever a 
long stem may be introduced. The fleur-de- 
lis is also much prettier if painted the natural 
size. The flower is a difficult one to paint, 
and the drawing must receive careful atten- 
tion, or it will turn out a miserable, ragged 
monstrosity. 

For the lavender and violet tints in the 
upper petals use Turquoise Blue mixed with 
a little Rosa, the quantity of both of these 
colors depending on the depth of violet de- 
sired. If you wish a very pale lavender, use 
Air Blue instead of Turquoise in the mixture. 
For the lower, dark petals use Ruby Purple 
and Banding Blue. In the more distant 
petals use more blue. 

For the centre and inside parts, and the 
narrow, V-shaped stripes down the centre of 
each petal curling downward, use Lemon 
Yellow, and shade with Albert’s Yellow and 
Yellow Brown. Do not forget the purple 
veins in the petals, which lose themselves in 
the yellow in the centre. There is a pecul- 
iar curve in all the petals, especially those 
turning upward over the centre, giving al- 
most a cup shape to the flower. The three 
petals hanging down are always much darker 
than the others. 

When you paint the white fleur-de-lis you 
may take the Dresden Gray for the flowers, 
Lemon Yellow, Air Blue, and Yellow Green. 
First lay in the Lemon Yellow and Air 
Blue, then shade with Gray for the flowers, 
using Yellow Green near the calyx. 

Next shade the Yellow with Albert’s Yel- 
low and Yellow Red. There are purple 
veins in the lower petals of the white flower 
also. The white fleur-de-lis is a very ethe- 
real flower, and requires careful handling to 
reproduce its airy grace. There is also a 
variety of buff fleur-de-lis, but I will not 
give the handling of this flower, as this com- 
position will have a better effect if only the 
two colors are used. 

Yellow Green, Blue Green (light), and 
Shading Green should be used in the leaves. 
The Yellow Green should be used in the 
leaves just opened. For the distant greens 
use more blue. The general character of 
the greens of the fleur-de-lis is cold in tone, 
but, as in all painting, you should use some 
warmer colors in the leaves, as Yellow 
Brown, Rosa, Purple, and Sepia for the ends 
of some of the withering -leaves. 

For the first firing you may lay in the 
color scheme given above lightly, so that you 
may be able to put the ac- 
cents in when you shade for 
the other firings. Mix your 
colors very oily for the first 
painting, so that the corre- 
sponding tones will blend 
well. Never forget this. 

In the second firing lay in 
the background. As the 
flowers used are cold in tone, 


more yellow is needed in the background to 
give warmth to the painting, and also give 
the sunlight, without which there is no life in 
coloring. Put in a thin wash of Lemon 


Yellow blended with Yellow Green and 
some Gray. Put in some distant flowers or 
leaves with a mixture of Pompadour and 
Banding Blue. 

In the third firing repaint any tints which 
may have weakened in the firing, and put in 
the finishing touches, Care should be taken 
to give the silken, airy effect of the upper 
petals and the heavier, velvety look of the 
downward curving petals. 

Some put in the colors too dark or thick 
for the first firing, and, of course, are unable 
to effect a proper contrast between the 
lights and shadows in the final firing. 

Unlike the artist who paints inmoil colors, 
the ceramic decorator puts in all the lighter 
tints first, and then gradually darkens by 
painting in the middle tones, and lastly the 
darkest tones, some of which have to be 
painted rather heavily to get the desired 
depth of color. The painter in oil colors pur- 
sues just the opposite course of treatment. 

I would advise every ceramic artist to 
draw and paint scrolls as well as flowers, the 
hand needing training to make graceful 
curves free hand. The musician must train 
his hand and fingers by exercises, so in the 
same way the artist must possess a trained, 
skilled hand in order to execute freely. 

Many decorators are good critics, and 
able to write a just criticism of a work of 
art, but given a brush, they are not only in- 
capable of remedying the faults they see, 
but are liable themselves to make more atro- 
cious blunders. While having the correct 
conception of a work of art, they may still lack 
the requisite technique, which only years of 
experience and actual toil can give. 

Nothing will assist the ceramic artist more 
than a thorough study of nature, using 
water-colors as a medium for the work. 
The water-colors must be used very moist, 
in order that the colors may blend, and 
nearly the same effect may be accomplished 
with mineral colors when used very oily. 

By using a good fat Oil of Turpentine 
and a little Oil of Cloves, you need not be 
afraid of the paint blistering, if you do not 
apply the color too thickly. 

As I have said before, we paint our porce- 
lain for three firings, and in that way the 
colors have a chance to melt easier through 
the medium of t!:e flux in the colors into the 
surface of the china, where they sink into the 
glaze and become a part of the china itself, 
and are as indestructible as the pottery, and 
only by a strong acid can they be removed. 









ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN. 


In arranging floral or other designs for 
articles of permanent use, as parts of a 
table service, for instance, it is well to avoid 
the favorite flower or fad of ‘the day, even 
while it is a novelty. For with the large 
bump of imitativeness that we as a people 
seem to have so well developed, the chances 
are that nothing will remain a novelty long. 
When we see the same motif adapted to all 
uses by the skilful and the unskilful, it 
becomes very monotonous, and next year the 
work of to-day will have lost its value, 
because of poor imitations. If the same 
amount of energy were given by many per- 
sons to developing some individuality or 
originality, rather than making wholesale 
imitations of the clever ideas of the few, the 
general toné of our productions would be 
raised, and those who persisted in remaining 
imitators, lacking moral support, would soon 
become discouraged. 

Nor is there any excuse for this seeming 
poverty of material that the mass of our 
decorators would have us believe. Suppose 
we wish to make a dozen plates, for instance. 
A degree of uniformity is necessary in order 
that the table shall always be in harmony, 
but this does not necessarily involve repeti- 
tion. There may be a certain similarity in 
the grouping, using a different flower for 
each, and confining them to two colors, 
either a contrast or such as tone together. 
Pink and yellow, for instance, warm flesh 
pinks and salmon, and yellows inclining to 
orange, and yellow reds; or you can use any 
color with white; then, however they may 
be arranged on the table, the colors will never 
conflict or look like a harlequin set. 

Another plan which is invariably safe 
would be that of using different arrange- 
ments of one flower in all its colors, for with 
few exceptions there are no discords in any 
one family, and many well-known flowers fur- 
nish almost innumerable combinations, such 
as nasturtiums, where we get a fine range of 


scarlets, cream and golden yellows, and 
maroon ; poppies, that give the loveliest soft 
pinks, white, scarlet, crimson, and lilac— 


everything but blue; sweet-peas cover the 
whole ground but yellow, and pansies all but 
pink. Scabiosa is a flower the English dec- 
orators know so well how to use, And the 
very name of pinks is a suggestion of all 
that is dainty—that is, the single or semi- 
double garden pinks. 

In few cases are double flowers as effective 
as single, In the new cultivated morning- 
glories we have all the graceful curves of the 
old varieties, with more modelling, giving 
better lights and the most wonderful colors, 
while the leaves are of many shades, some 
almost golden yellow and others blotched ot 
margined with white. They should be more 
often used, for they lend themselves to many 
ways of grouping. Phlox drummondii is a 
good little flower that seems entirely neg- 
lected ; its simple form and growth and pretty 
range of pink, crimson, and 
lilac would furnish first-rate 
models; and of all freakish 
things the “star of Ruedlin- 
burg” has much to recom- 
mend it, with all the pretty 
coloring of the other species, 
and its own fantastic shapes. 
It would also give first-rate 
ideas for gold work. In all 
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old gardens there is a root of “flags,” and 
these are quite as beautiful in their way, 
but not as varied in color as their aristo- 
cratic cousins, the Japanese and German 
iris; beautiful as orchids, and within the 
reach of every one who has access to a 
garden, these wonderful colors challenge 
one’s best efforts. Eschscholtzia and gode- 
tia have not so wide a range of color, 
but fine, cup-shaped flowers and pretty foli- 
age; together, they give the whites, yel- 
lows, pinks, crimsons, and violets, and might 
very well be used in the same set. Gaillar- 
dia and single annual chrysanthemums, both 
daisy-like flowers, run the whole gamut of 
yellow, orange, scarlet, crimson, maroon, 
violet, and white. The chrysanthemums are 
banded, tipped, and marked ina most unique 
manner. The hardy perennial fall chrysanthe- 
mums will tax all the resources of the palette, 
pale lemon and golden yellows and all those 
fascinating, tawny colors that, perhaps, only 
the wallflower gives in such perfection ; and 
then the purples, violets, maroon, pink, and 
white blend with each other in the most 
charming manner. The foliage, too, is 
beautiful, and the flower forms as varied as 
one can wish. 

Now here are over a dozen groups quite 
distinct, which cover all our color resources, 
and are adapted toall sorts of design. ‘They 
can be easily obtained by every one, even 
from city florists. Surely they should furnish 
inspiration enough for one summer! But 
now, while the gardens are bare, the green- 
houses and, in many cases, one’s own window 
garden will furnish plenty of occupation, 
new forms that will stimulate design, new 
colorings that necessitate study and experi- 
ment; and without such mental effort there 
is no healthy progress. 

In the family of begonias it is hard to say 
which is most effective, the leaf or flower, 
and, like the orchids, they have an air about 
them a little above every-day affairs—some- 
thing rather exclusive. Cinerarias give a 
most peculiar range of magentas and violet 
blues, that a person with a good feeling for 
color could use with excellent effect. Fuchsias 
are good in every way. Lantanas, cyclamen 
and bouvardias, Chinese and Mexican prim- 
roses, are all fine, the latter having delicate, 
cup-shaped flowers, like a wild rose, beauti- 
fully veined and tinted. The several winter 
blooming oxalis would group well for the 
plates we have in mind, and are also avail- 
able for all small articles. Pelargoniums 
and geraniums are particularly good, and 
some have leaves combining many colors in a 
most beautiful manner. 

It may be urged that there are few good 
copies to be had of all these plants. So 
much the better, else they, too, would suffer 
martyrdom, like their favored fellows. The 
person who goes to nature for his “copies,”’ 
who makes a conscientious study of flowers, 
will feel their beauty in a different way, and 
a sympathy and tenderness that would 
guard them from the mechanical copyist. 


MISS DEXTER'S METHOD OF PAINTING. 





To be a successful teacher a woman must 
not only have a thorough knowledge of that 
which she professes to teach, but she must 
know how to impart it, and be at the same 
time very observant, so as to find out and 
instruct the pupils in the work which they 
love best. Some teachers show their best 
work in figure painting, others in conven- 
tional designs, and so forth. Miss Dexter’s 
special forte is in flowers and fruit. These 
she uses most happily for all her ‘decora- 
tions. Having studied under the best teach- 
ers in flower painting, she has acquired 
a broad, masterly touch. Her work, 
as will be seen by the illustration of a 
pitcher, which we give on the oppo- 
site page, is done in the broad, water- 
color style. Her handling is vigor- 
ous and her coloring very harmonious. 











For the benefit of our readers Miss Dexter 
gives her method of procedure when deco- 
rating a jug or tankard. The piece she 
selects must be free from blemishes, and of 
a good shape, standing straight, true, and 
firmly upon its base. The next considera- 
tion is the decoration. This chiefly depends 
upon the size, shape, general lines, and the 
use to which the article will be put. The 
decoration here given for a pitcher is ex- 
tremely well considered, and is in good keep 
ing with the contour of the vessel. Thecol- 
oring is especially appropriate, being deli- 
cate and harmonious. Our illustration will 
give one a good idea as to the range of 
tones. In painting this pitcher, the first con- 
sideration is that the pupil is properly seated 
in an easy and upright position, with free 


use of her limbs, so as not to become 
quickly tired. A cramped position soon 
uses up the nerve forces and causes the 


pupil to become irritable and lose patience. 
When properly seated at the work-table, 
take the pitcher and hold it firmly in the 
left hand. To draw the design on the ware, 
use either a wax pencil or india ink. For 
the beginner the latter is preferable, as there 
is little danger of its rubbing off. Miss 
Dexter’s palette is composed of Lemon Yel- 
low (Dresden), Brown Green (Lacroix), 
Dark Green No. 7 (Lacroix), Yellow Ochre 
(Dresden), Chestnut Brown (Lac »ix), Brown 
Nos. 4 and 17 (Lacroix), or finishing Brown 
(Dresden), Pompadour Red (Dresden), 
Warm Gray (Lacroix), Violet-of-Iron (La- 
croix), Violet-of-Gold and Ruby Purple, 
Deep Blue Green (Lacroix), Blue (Dresden), 
and any fine make of Rose. With this list 
any decoration on china can be carried out 
if care is taken that all colors are evenly and 
well mixed. The palette for painting the 
currant decoration is as follows: For the 
first firing lay in the fruit with a light wash 
of Pompadour Red, with a slight touch of 
Deep Blue Green for the high lights, and 
for the blow end, let that tiny black speck, 
the sepals, be made with a touch of Dark 
Green No. 7. The design should be consid- 
ered as a mass, and only the foremost cur- 
rants carried out in detail; the rest should 
be left in a vague, shadowy way. 

For the leaves use Yellow Green and 
shade with Brown Green, introducing a lit- 
tle Violet-of-Iron, which will slightly sug- 
gest the red of the currants when finished. 
The shadows should be a cool, bluish gray, 
here and there relieved with a warm gray, 
and a slight touch of yellowish green. For 
the scrolls at the top use Yellow Green 
mixed with Blue Green ; for the high lights 
a wash of Pompadour Red. 

Tint the whole of the pitcher before it is 
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fired, having first carefully dried in the rest 
of the painting. For the tinting use a very 
light wash of Lemon Yellow blended into 
Yellow Green, which in turn should be 
blended into the Pompadour Red and deep 
Blue Green. The medium used for tinting 
purposes is balsam of copaiba mixed with 
pure lavender oil. Pounce with a smooth 
clean piece of chamois-skin. Lay in at one 
corner of the palette Dark Green No. 7, and 
mix with a little Deep Blue Green. Apply 
this very heavily to the head of the handle, 
washing it into a light coat of yellow or 
green, which should be blended with the 
Lemon Yellow at the base of the handle. 
Put a light wash of gold around the top 
rim of the pitcher and then fire. In the 
firing much thought and _ consideration 
should be given as to colors, so that the 
brilliancy of the Pompadour Red should be 
carefully watched, and not given an overfire. 
For the second firing, the corrugations 
should be suggested with Violet-of-Iron. 
For the shading treat the darkest currants 
with Pompadour Red mixed with Brown 
Green, and the lighter ones with Violet-of- 
Iron. Define the stem clearly. Shade the 
leaves with a little Dark Brown No. 7 in its 
deepest shadows, varying the warmth of 
color with Brown Green and Violet-of-Iron, 
Only indicate the veins in the leaves, as 
much outlining brings them into too great 
prominence. As the shadows have been 
carefully put in in the first painting, it re- 
quires only a tint now for softening the 
whole. Outline the scrolls with gold, and in 
retinting the pitcher deepen such shadows as 
seem necessary to bring out the beauty of the 
fruit. Darken the head of the handle and 
regild the top. Now the china is ready for 
the last fire. Mrs. OLIVER BELL BuNCE, 


GLASS PAINTING. 


III. 

FIRING glass for the decorative effects thus 
far described is a simpler matter than firing 
for the development of colors, the degree of 
heat required being lower and the danger of 
melting the glass very slight. 

Goblets and drinking-glasses of any form, 
bowls, plates, and so on, can readily be fired 
in any of the portable kilns in general use, 
the pieces being stacked directly upon the 
bottom of the firing-pot and as close to each 
other as they can be placed without actual 
contact. 

The lower half of the kiln only is well 
suited for the purpose of glass-firing, but 
a number of small pieces can be fired at 
once by using the iron shelf of the firing-pot 
to form a second flooring on which to stack. 
Stilts are never used, as they would sink into 
the soft substance of the ware and destroy 
its symmetry. 

The kiln should be heated by degrees, as 
for a careful china-firing, and the firing 
allowed to progress in precisely the usual 
way until the red heat which appears first at 
the bottom of the firing-pot can be seen 
about one third the distance toward the top 
—i.e., rather less than half way up. At this 
point the heat will be sufficient for paste 
work, gilding, and jewelling. 

Owing to the ever-present possibility of 
melting the glass, the beginner is advised to 
make a preliminary trial in firing by stacking 
one or two pieces on a white china plate 
placed at the bottom of the kiln. In case 
of failure, the melted glass would spoil the 
plate, but the iron firing-pot would escape 
damage. 

A little experience in this sort of firing 
will teach the caution needed, and the glass 
may then be stacked directly upon the iron. 

The paste, having been properly fired, is 
covered with gold of some make suitable for 
glass and re-fired, just as would be the case 
with raised paste or china. Care should be 


taken to cover the paste very richly with 
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THE HOUSE. 





THE FURNISHING OF AN ORIEN- 
if TAL RECEPTION-ROOM. 


hd 


RHE principal and 
Sy most striking feat- 
-f ure of the re- 
' ception - room of 
which we give a 
full-page engrav- 
ing this month is 
the corner formed by 
the large bay-window on 
one side and the fireplace 
on another, both framed 
in with Moorish arches. 
The decoration, in embossed 
plaster, of these arches is, as 
our readers will probably notice, copied from 
that of the Alhambra. The raised parts 
of the ornament are in dull gold, com- 
ing out on a sunken ground of bright red 
or blue toned simply by being thrown into 
shadow by the parts in relief. The color 
scheme of red, blue, and dull gold thus 
set rules throughout. The window is of 
Egyptian lattice-work ; but that may be re- 
placed by lights formed of opalescent ron- 
dels, leaded in a similar pattern. The hang- 
ing lamps are of repoussé brass, with ruby 
giass inserted ; the cushions, covered mostly 
with silk and jute rugs, are of dull reds, 
blues, and yellows, and the same colors pre- 
dominate in the floor-coverings. 

The arches may be easily put up in the 
form of a light wooden framework by any 
one who has a knack at carpentry. The 
short pillars and their bases may be turned, 
and the ornament on them may be carved 
separately and applied. That on the octag- 
onal capitals may be largely done with the 
scroll-saw. The ornamental plaster-work 
will be furnished to design by any large 
firm of architectural plasterers; or similar 
patterns may be had in lincrusta-walton. 
The plain surfaces of the wall may be paint- 
ed a dark Turkey red, and the ceiling a 
robin’s-egg blue. 





TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


A NEw line of materials has come into 
vogue for tapestry painting which is found 
to be much more suitable and far cheaper 
than the old-fashioned kind. 

The following is a list of the materials re- 
quired for use in the ordinary kind of work : 
canvas, paints, brushes, sponges, absorbent 
cotton, steel eraser, palettes, strainer, easel, 
and maulstick. Tapestry canvas is 
made of silk, wool, flax, and cotton, 
and comes in various widths. It is 
woven in a coarse or fine reps and 
ina cross-stitch, in imitation of the 
various kinds of woven tapestry. A 
plain, fine stitch canvas is prepared 
expressly for ceilings. 

Burlaps is often used for a canvas, 
and is woven in a more even and 
smoother way than the ordinary 
kind. The wool canvas is used 
with tapestry dyes, where medium 
is used and the steaming process is 
to be gone through, as will be ex- 
plained hereafter. The silk canvas 
is well adapted for either kind of 
color, but is best in the water-colors. 
Flax and cotton canvas cannot be 
used with colors that are to be 
steamed, but may be used either for 
oil or water colors. Burlaps is gen- 
erally sized with isinglass or glue 
before painting, and is often bronzed 
or gilded. 

The paiats ordinarily in use are 
either oil and water colors or tapes- 
try dyes. The oil colors employed 
in ordinary easel painting can be 





used, but should be ground with very 
little oil and no varnish. The white espe- 
cially must be ground “extra stiff,’’ as 
otherwise too great a quantity is required 
for any given effect, and the technique of 
tapestry painting is lost by loading the ribs 
of the canvas with so much color that they 
are filled up with paint. This loses the 
lightness of handling and brilliancy of effect 
required to give full expression to this style 
of decorative work. In case too much oil is 
in a tube, the paint can be squeezed out upon 
blotting-paper, which will absorb all surplus 
oil. The water-colors come especially pre- 
pared for tapestry painting, as those used in 
easel painting are not suitable except for 
the very finest kinds of canvas. There are 
three principal tapestry dyes now on the 
market which are used either with or with- 
out a medium, and are generally subjected 
to a steaming process. The following is a 
list of the colors mostly in use in these vari- 
ous mediums. Oil colors which have very 
little varnish or oil are best. You require 
White, Lemon Yellow, Cadmium Yellow, 
Indian Yellow, Raw Siena, Rose Madder, 
Crimson Lake, Vermilion, Light Red or 
Venetian Red, Burnt Siena, Vandyke Brown, 
Raw Umber, Caledonia Brown, Prussian 
Blue, Antwerp Blue, Cobalt, Ivory Black, 
Blue Black, Cork Black. The above colors 
prove the most valuable in the list of oil 
colors because they give brilliancy of tint 
without opacity. To this list may be added 
Mars Orange, Mars Yellow, Mars Red, Mars 
Brown, and Mars Violet. The only colors 
prepared expressly for painting upon tapes- 
try canvas in water-colors are the Hermann 
tapestry colors. They are put up in tubes, 
and are to be mixed with white to make 
gouache colors. 

The principal colors are as follows: 
White, Bright Yellow, Neutral Yellow, 
Rose, Scarlet, Flesh Tint, Orange, Red 
Brown, Raw Umber, Chestnut Brown, Dark 
Brown, Dark Blue, Light Blue, Light 
Green, Dark Green, Black. The tapestry 
dyes now on the market are.the Devoe and 
Raynolds and the Grenier dyes. The Devoe 
and Raynolds are as follows: Raw Siena, 
Lemon Yellow, Crimson, Vermilion, Ma- 
roon, Antwerp Blue, Indigo No. 1, Indigo 
No. 2, Brown No. 1, Brown No. 2, Emerald 
Green, Blue Green, Brown, Purple, Violet, 
Black. 

The Grenier colors are: Rose, Vermilion, 
Sanguine, Ultramarine, Blue Green, Blue 
Gray, Emerald Green, Brown, Violet, 
Black. 

The brushes vary according to the kind of 
paints used. For oil colors bristle brushes 
are best. E. Day McPuHeErson. 





SECTION PAPER. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTICAL 
CARPET DESIGNING. 


THE principal reason why the majority of 
students are unsuccessful in disposing of 
their carpet designs is, that they are not 
practical. To become a successful carpet 
designer, it is absolutely necessary to give 
your whole attention to carpets, leaving other 
textile designing strictly alone. Carpet 
designing is classified as follows: Axmin- 
ster, Tapestry, Smyrna, Brussels, and Ingrain. 
For the three former any number of colors 
can be used. The Brussels and Ingrain 
colors must be used according to the number 
of frames. A designer usually selects the 
branch he fancies most and follows itup. To 
become proficient in carpet designing, the 
student must have a thorough knowledge of 
drawing. The following materials are in- 
dispensable : a solid easel with a large draw- 
ing-board, made to slide up and down; a 
small table (with a drawer), two foot by 
three, and two feet in height, on which to do 
the color-mixing ; a ground-glass slab, twelve 
inches square, to mix your colors on ; a water- 
pot to wash out your brushes ; a water-bottle, 
sponge, and pail of water in which to wash 
your dishes ; a palette-knife, with a blade one 
inch wide and six inches in length, for mixing 
the colors ; one dozen (designer’s) red sable 
brushes No. 5; one dozen drawing tacks; 
four or five dozen dishes, two and a half 
inches square, to put the colors in; an inch 
rule, a mahlstick, one box Conte’s charcoal, 
a lead-pencil, penknife, sheet of transfer 
paper, “black and- white,” tracing paper and 
Whatman’s smooth-surface drawing paper 
for sketch-making ; and the following distem- 
per colors are mostly used: Raw Umber, 
Cremnitz White, Vermilion (Pale), Burnt 
Umber, Old Gold, Turkey Red (Deep), Ital- 
ian Vandyke Brown, Light Chrome Yellow, 
Carmine, Italian Burnt Siena, Medium 
Chrome Yellow, Cobalt Blue, Ivory Black, 
Deep Chrome Yellow, Prussian Blue, Yellow 
Lake, Chrome Green (Deep). 

As these colors have neither glue nor 
sizing in them, it is necessary to use some 
gum-arabic dissolved in water to- mix with 
them. Take a tumbler three quarters full of 
gum, cover with water and let it dissolve ; it 
is thenready foruse. Now, having given you 
a detailed list of the materials used, I shall 
endeavor to explain how a practical man 
produces a design. He usually makes a 
small sketch in colors. First, he stretches a 
sheet of paper on his drawing-board, by 
wetting the right side of the paper with 
water, and painting about half an inch of 
gum_-arabic around the edges of the back and 
sticking it to the drawing-board. When dry 
the paper will be as tight as a drum. 
Now he squares out his paper by 
ruling a line down the centre, so as to 
get the size (oblong) he wants—it 
should be ten inches long by nine 
inches wide. Now he takes a piece 
of charcoal and roughly sketches out 
his idea. Then he puts a piece of 
tracing paper over the charcoal sketch 
and draws it out very carefully, mak- 
ing it match top and bottom and 
dropmatch. (For explanation of drop 
match, see illustration on page 50.) 

Now he begins mixing his colors. 
We will suppose he decides to have 
a forest green ground. He mixes 
some Prussian Blue and Yellow Lake 
together on the slab, and puts a little 
water and gum-arabic in to keep the 
color from rubbing or chipping off 
the paper. The way to tell whether 
there is enough gum in the color is to 
make a trial on paper, and when dry 
rub your finger over it. If the color 
comes off, it is evident that there is 
not enough gum in it. If it is very 
shiny and takes long to dry, there 
is usually too much in. When the 
color is properly mixed, it should 
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be of the consistency of thick cream. He 
then puts it in a dish. Then he takes a 
flat brush, one and a half inches wide, and 
lays in the solid ground. When this is dry, 
he puts his tracing paper on the ground and 
transfers the drawing. Nowhe is ready to 
paint his sketch. For Moquette, Axminster, 
Tapestry, Brussels, and Smyrna carpets, the 
designer has an unlimited number of colors 
to work with, and he can place them wher- 
ever he pleases, there being no frames or 
cards used as in body Brussels and Ingrain. 
Very often an Axminster design has from 
sixty to seventy colors, and sometimes more, 
but a thirty-color design will suit a manufac- 
turer better than 

a seventy - color 


is complete. If the sketch is accepted by the 
manufacturer, he enlarges it, or has a copyist 
enlarge it, on section paper. 

As no two manufacturers use the same size 
section paper, they usually inform the de- 
signer on what gauge paper to the square 
inch they want the design drawn on. He 
now divides his sketch into one square inch 
divisions, making nine divisions one way and 
tenthe other. His designing paper is twenty- 
seven inches wide and thirty inches long; so 
he enlarges the drawing of the sketch just 
three times. We will take it for granted the 
manufacturer wants the sketch drawn on 
paper eight by eight checks to the square 


thread in the carpet ; therefore, the designer 
is careful not to paint any half checks. After 
the design is completed, it is again submitted 
to the manufacturer, and if it compares favor- 
ably and is a good reproduction of the 
original sketch, it is accepted and sent to the 
mill, where the shader matches the colors in 
the yarn as close as possible to the design. 
The yarn is then set corresponding with the 
design by expert setters, and finally it goes 
to the weavers, where it is woven into the 
fabric. D. M. FAuser. 





Ir is better not to paste the back of screen 
panels, whatever may be the materials on 
which they are 
worked, unless it 
is absolutely nec- 
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of White, Medi- 
um Chrome, 
Burnt Umber, 


and Vandyke 

Brown.  Begin- 

ning on the flow- 

ers, he puts in 

five shades, from a light Pink to a dull Car- 
mine, which he makes with White, Pale 
Chrome, Yellow, Vermilion, Turkey Red, Car- 
mine, and Italian Vandyke; after which he 
puts in six shades of soft yellows in the 
small flowers, which he makes of White, Old 
Gold, Middle Chrome, Orange Chrome, and 
Burnt Siena. Then he paints in his leaves, 
using four shades of Grays, made of White, 
Black, Raw Umber, and middle Chrome, and 
for the darker leaves and shadows he uses 
Old Gold, Orange Chrome, Burnt Umber, 
Italian Vandyke, and Burnt Siena. Now he 
puts in a few delicate dashes of the lightest 
Grays in some of his flowers, and his sketch 





DROP MATCH. BY D. M. FAUSER, 


inch, which is the average size paper for 
Axminster. He enlarges the drawing of his 
sketch with charcoal, improving it wherever 
he can. This done, he paints in his ground 
—not all over, as he did on the paper in the 
sketch, but just where the ground should be 
in the carpet. He now puts in his top effects, 
using the colors thin and very flat, and repro- 
duces the general effect of the sketch on the 
section paper. (See illustration on p. 48.) 
Of course the utmost precaution must be 
used not to paint in any half checks, as it 
will be impossible to reproduce the design in 
the manufacture of the carpet. Each check 
running the length of the paper represents a 





demand similar 
consideration 
from those who 
presume tostudy 
them ; yet, with 
respect to the well-known adage, ‘‘ Practice 
makes perfect,’’ music is invariably favored. 
The student of music knows that to attain 
any degree of skill he must practise daily 
for hours. The average amateur in paint- 
ing expects to launch out for display at 
once. When studying under a teacher, the 
former allows a regular time for practising 
alone, so as to be prepared for progressive 
lessons. The average pupil in the graphic 
arts imagines that there is a ‘‘ royal road’”’ 
to success. Let him put aside this foolish 
notion. Without constant, faithful work, 
he will learn from experience that good re- 
sults are impossible. 
































































EASY LESSONS IN DRAWING. 





BY ERNEST KNAUFFT; ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHARLES A. VANDERHOOF, 
IV. 

THE drawing we reproduce this month is 
to teach you to draw several objects in a 
group. It is very good practice for your 
eye to draw several objects together, because 
it teaches you to distinguish between the 
different sizes of objects. 

We have here a glass which is narrower 
than the tumbler next to it, and a jelly-dish 
which is much wider than the tumbler. The 
dish is lower than the glass or tumbler, and 
the glass, though higher than the dish, is 
lower than the tumbler. These dimensions 
are all to be considered when you are draw- 
ing. 

It is not likely that you may be able to 
draw the fluted edges of the dish as correct- 
ly as in our picture—you will have to prac- 
tise a great deal before you can do that; but 
you can at careful about the 
measurements of your drawing that the 
dish you do draw is the widest object of 
your well as the shortest. And 
so, too, though you may not be able to draw 
the rims of the two glasses so that they are 
as symmetrical (the right-hand half exactly 
like the left-hand half, as in our engraving), 
you can at least be careful that your object 
that stands for the glass is both shorter and 
narrower than thetumbler. We should advise 
vou to make a drawing of some such objects 
(do not copy this drawing) and try to dis- 
tinguish between the different heights and 
breadths of them, so that you can make a 
drawing of which an older person may say 
“Yes, though I do not think your drawing 
of the handle of this cup is quite correct or 
the rim of the saucer perfect, yet I see that 
vou have made your measurements correct, 


least be so 


group, as 


and that the pitcher is the highest object of 
the group, the cup next, and the saucer next ; 
while in width the pitcher is the widest, the 


saucer next, and the cup next. This is just 
the order of the objects in nature.” If some 
older person say this of your drawing, you 
may then feel satisfied that you are making 
progress in the right direction. 

ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


MODELLING IN WAX 





One of the pleasantest occupations, and 
at the same time instructive, for any one, 
especially on a winter evening when we are 
all gathered together, is modelling in wax. 
A piece of wax which you can buy from any 
artist-materials dealer, one or two little casts, 
and your own fingers as tools, are all that are 
necessary at first. Afterward you can 
two or three bone modelling tools if you 
want them. The simplest things to begin on 
are leaves (oak or maple are best). You can 
buy acast (that is, a model of the leaf in 
white clay) and you can work from that 
These small casts cost about ten or fifteen 
cents each. Now this is the way you go to 
work: Take a piece of board about twelve 
inches long and eight wide and into that 
hammer some half-inch shoemaker’s brads 
(these are the little nails making 


get 


used in 


shoes) at equal distances. Do not hammer 
them right down into the board; allow 
about an eighth of an inch to standup. The 


and safest way to hammer these in 
Straight is to put a sheet of note-paper 
down even on the board, and then put a brad 
at each corner and two or three down 
side at equal distances, and a few right in the 
middle. Now tear away the paper. The 
reason why we put these brads in the board 
is that the wax may stick right on the points, 
and so hold to the board. Now take a piece 
of wax about the size of a small nut, roll it 
between the fingers, and when it is soft place 


easiest 


} 
eacn 




















it on the board, pushing it into shape with 
the thumb, making a layer about a quarter of 
an inch thick. Then take another piece and 
do exactly the same thing, only be sure that 
each piece overlaps the other. Go on in 
this way until you have covered the whole 
space, and you will have a solid sheet of wax. 
The surface need not be so very even, for the 
unevenness will help to hold the wax that you 
put on later when modelling your leaf. 
Take the white cast and try to copy it: plac e 
it beside you where you can see it all the 
Now take a piece of wax and roll it 
little ball. Place it into position, 
smoothing it down with the thumb, so that it 
will stick to the wax Try to copy 
the cast as nearly as you can by building up 
the wax. If you cannot get it 
you want, take the piece off and start again 
When you have got the shape right, start to 


time 
into a 


ground, 


the shape 


fillin the centre. The veins can be put in 
with a modelling tool, using it just as if it 
was your own finger. Do not cut the wax 


away with it. The modelling tool is used 
where your fingers will not reach readily 

so, be sure to use the tool, not to cut the wax, 
but to build up more wax on what you have 
already I hope you understand 
what I mean by building up. You know, 
when you are building a house with bricks, 
you pile one brick on top of the other. In the 
same way, if you are modelling, you pile one 
wax on top of the other, and smooth 


laid down. 


pier e ol 
it into shape with your fingers, or when you 
cannot manage with them, you use a model- 
ling tool. When you have got the leaf as 
perfect as you can make it, show it to you 
father or mother and hear what they have to 
about it. If they point out something 
that is wrong, do not get discouraged, but try 
to improve it. If you practise in this way, 
you will soon clever. But do 
not expect that you can get things right the 
first You will have to try many times 
I RicHArRD WELLs. 


betore y 


Say 


become very 


time, 


yu suc ceed. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DECORATION OF Houses, by Edith 
Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr., is a book for the 
very rich, The authors follow the European his- 
torical tradition, and take their examples from 
French and Italian palaces. The rooms which they 
figure and describe are of a magnificence beyond 
the means of any but an Astor or a Vanderbilt, and 
the furniture is suited to the rooms. There is much 
to be said in favor of the architectural treatment of 
all interiors when money is no object, and our au- 
thors know how to say it. They are quite aware, 
however, of the existence of “ influences” which tend 
the other way—that is, to ‘ a superficial application 
of ornament totally” or partially “ independent of 
structure.” But they admit that the reform which 
they wish to initiate must be started by “those 
whose means permit of any experiments which their 
taste may suggest.” It seems to us that it must not 
only originate with these fortunate people, but 
must remain strictly confined to that class; for no 
one but a very rich man can build or alter his dwell- 
ing, with a view to architectural effect, and decorate 
it thoroughly in keeping with the architectural style 
adopted. Others must continue, as a rule, to sur- 
rouad themselves with what they like and can afford 
without much regard to architectural effect, though 
a compromise may sometimes be attained. 

The book treats, in separate chapters, of walls, 
doors, windows, fireplaces, ceilings, and floors, and 
then of the various rooms, from vestibule to bed- 
room, with a chapter on “ the library, smoking-room, 
and den,” and another on ballroom, saloon, and 
music-room gallery. The illustrations are in half 
tone, separately printed. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$4.00. ) 

NACH DER NATUR is the title of a large volume 
of photographic pictures by amateurs, reproduced in 
photogravure. It is accompanied by clever and 
practical essays (in German) by Franz Goerke and 
Richard Stetliner, illustrated with small photogra- 
vures, printed in the text. The large plates include 
a portrait of Mile. Cleo de Mérode and several inte- 
riors and landscapes, in one of which last the land- 
scape seen through a ruined arch is printed in olive, 
while the masonry which frames it in is in brown. 
(Berlin Photographic Co., $15.00.) 


Quo Vapis. Translated from the Polish of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz by Jeremiah Curtin. This is a 
new and beautiful holiday edition, with a map of 
ancient Rome, a map of the route from Antium to 
Rome, two plans showing Roman houses of the 
character of those of Petronius and Aulus, a por- 
trait of the author, and twenty-six photogravure 
plates. In this historical romance we have the most 
remarkable book of the year. In it we are shown 
the life of Pagan Rome under the last of the Cesars, 
and the perils and sufferings which were endured by 
the early Christians are depicted ina most vivid and 
realistic way. Its illustrations are exquisite and 
true to life. The two volumes are beautifully bound, 
in royal purple, and daintily boxed. (Little, Brown 
& Co., $6 00.) 

LORRAINE, by Robert W. Chambers. A drama 
of the Franco Prussian War; the theatre Lorraine. 
Primarily a powerful rendering of the horrors of 
war ; incidentally an explanation of the hatred of the 
French against their conquerors. Lorraine is the 
supposed daughter of a marquis. She has been given 
the name of her province, and in the love she shows 
for home and country reminds us strongly of Joan of 
Arc. She is loved by a young American, who is a 
war correspondent for The New York Herald. Her 
father’s chateau is destroyed, as well as that of a 
friend in which she had taken refuge. The war 
rages round the two lovers, and scene after scene of 
terrible interest is enacted before they finally reach 
safety. (Harper & Bros., $1.25.) 

IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA, by James 
Bryce. South Africa is still to most people an un- 
known territory, and some description of the physical 
geography of the lower half of the continent and 
of its flora and fauna was indispensable, if it was 
sought to make a really popular book about this 
land of the future. So, in addition to a series of 
chapters on the history and present condition of the 
colonies and republics, the author describes the 
scenery and animal life of plain and mountain and 
valley, and the climatic conditions which affect so 
potently the country’s development. The race prob- 
lems involved in the rivalry of Dutch and English 
are fully discussed. The book contains a spirited 
account of the author’s travels, but its main value 
lies in its strong grasp of political and social condi- 
tions. It is destined to be for many years the stand- 
ard work on South Africa. (The Century Co., 
$3.50.) 

CERTAIN ACCEPTED HEROES, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. There are nine essays on literary and bio- 
graphical subjects. The principal one is a discus- 





sion of the influence of the heroes of the “ Odyssey” 
and the “ Iliad” upon our young people of to-day. 
The two next important are ‘ Shakespeare’s Ameri- 
canisms” and the “Home of the Cabots.” All of 
the essays show much ability and scholarly treat- 
ment, and the book is charmingly bound. (Harper 
& Bros., $1.50.) 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by Justin H. 
McCarthy, M.P.- This second volume, which com- 
pletes the work, opens with the events immediately 
succeeding the fall of the Bastile, and ends with the 
close of the Constituent Assembly. It not only gives 
a highly interesting and picturesque account of the 
exciting events from July 14th, 1789, to September 3d, 
1791, but shows a sincere desire to be impartial. 
The reader obtains a crisp, bird’s eye view of the 
period, and yet hears the tumult of passions which 
impels the actors. The style, however, in which the 
book is written is that of the parliamentary orator 
rather than that of the historian, and there is a fre- 
quent tendency to repetition, especially in the matter 
of conclusions and judgment. The author’s treat- 
ment of Mirabeau is broad and fearless, and may be 
summed up in the words: “Souls like his may be 
seen in all their nakedness, and their very vices need 
not fear the light, for they have at least a redeeming 
quality of grandeur. He was the greatest figure 
that the Revolution produced, the greatest man of his 
country and his time.” The volume concludes with 
an excellent index. (Harper & Bros., $1.50.) 

RUBAIYAT -OF Doc SIPERS, by James Whit- 
comb Riley. It was a happy thought to take an old- 
fashioned country doctor as the hero of a tale in 
verse, for no character is better known or more gen- 
erally loved than he. Mr. Riley’s dialect painting of 
Doc Sifers is a fitting pendant to the much-loved 
parson of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.” The 
book is illustrated beautifully by C. M. Relyea, and 
bears upon its sage-green cover a picture of Doc 
Sifers in his gig. (The Century Co., $1.50.) 

THE SELF-MADE MAN IN AMERICAN LIFE, by 
ex-President Grover Cleveland. This little volume 
contains the address delivered by Mr. Cleveland at 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Princeton University. The tone 
throughout is noble, dignified, and inspiring. It is 
one of the most wholesome utterances of our day, 
and should be put into the hands of every young 
man in the country. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 35 cts.) 


MEG LANGHOLME, by Mrs. Molesworth. This is 
another of the fresh, wholesome tale for girls which 
have obtained for the author a justly earned popular- 
ity. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 

BABOO HURRY BUNGSHO JABBERJEE, B.A., by 
F. A. Anstey. To those of us who have read ‘“* The 
Tinted Venus,” and derived much fun and merriment 
from its perusal, this present story will be a disap- 
pointment. The scene is laid in India, with the In- 
dian Baboo in the chief réle. (Appleton & Co., 
$1.50.) 

THE HERMIT OF NOTTINGHAM, by Charles C. 
Abbott, is a delightfully written story of hermit life. 
The description of the scenery and the intense love 
of nature which breathes through all of its pages 
make it of more than passing interest. This hermit 





is a most unusual one, for he possesses several 
thousand pounds’ worth of valuable stones. What 
eventually becomes of them we leave to the reader 
to find out. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 

FLint: His FAULTS, His FRIENDSHIPS, AND 
His FORTUNES. This is a summer story of two 
clever people who fall in love with each other while 
sojourning in a quaint New England village. Very 
amusing is the account of their quarrels. Among 
the striking characters in the book are a Salvation 
Army lassie and a Bostonian spinster. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.00.) 

STUDIES OF LONDON as seen by Charles Dana 
Gibson is a collection of pictures illustrating the 
social life in London. Among them are shown 
“The First Drawing-Room,” “An Opera Night,” 
etc., which are very accurate as to detail. But his 
women are not English women; they are American 
women pure and simple. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$5.00.) 

THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. This analysis will 
be found of great help and assistance to those who 
study the works of that poet. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.25 each.) 

PoEMS Now FIRST COLLECTED, by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. We have in this volume the 
fugitive poems of the last twenty years, which in- 
clude some of Mr. Stedman’s very best work. 
They are all marked by purity and grace of construc- 
tion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

THE CHARM, AND OTHER DRAWING-ROOM 
PLAYS, by Walter Besant and Walter Pollock. 
These are bright little plays, some of them meant to 
be played in costume, and all of them meant for the 
drawing-room, where stage and settings must of 
necessity be limited. The little book should fill a 
long-felt want among people who have family parties 
at this season of the year. (F. A. Stokes Co., 
$1.00.) 





INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 

P. J.—Dark maroon or a dull olive is a good color 
for the walls of a studio. Flat, painted walls, with 
stencilled frieze of simple conventionalized design, 
the groundwork to match in color—not in shade 
both walls and ceiling, would be appropriate. Ora 
plain cartridge paper might be used for the walls, the 
ceiling to be tinted in a lighter shade of the same 
color. For the floor one of the cheaper Indian rugs 
would be best. This would show wear perhaps less 
than any other kind of covering of similar cost and 
would give the low tone of color proper for a studio, 
For seats, wooden benches along the walls, with 
cushions harmonizing in color with the color of the 
walls, would answer. One of the most important 
considerations in regard to a studio is the light. A 
north light, of course, is most desirable, being most 
uniform. There should be a careful arrangement of 
shades, which can be regulated so that all day there 
may be sufficient light for painting without glare. 
You are quite right in not wishing your studio to be 
“filled up,” for the first element of beauty in a room 
—a sense of space—would thus be lost. If you ob- 
serve the rule to put nothing into it that is not 
beautiful (which does not mean costly), and nothing 
that is not necessary, you will succeed, without 
crowding it, in making it attractive. 

Mrs. W. A.—Wash the ironwork of your bed- 
stead well with soap and water to remove all grease, 
then apply the ordinary enamel paint, which can be 
had at almust any paint store, or from F. W. Devoe 
and C, T. Raynolds Co. These enamel paints come 
in all colors. To polish and lacquer the brasswork 
is no small undertaking. The first thing to do is to 
boil off all the old lacquer with strong soda water 
or potash—a quarter pound to the gallon. When 
the lacquer is all removed, thoroughly wash. The 
brass should now be run through a “pickle” 
composed of one ounce of nitric acid to a pail of 
water; the work is again washed off and dried in 
boxwood sawdust. Ifthe brass rail has a core of 
iron, which it sometimes has, the nitric-acid pickle 
will not do, as it will turn the brass a copper color. 
Therefore the work will have to be polished with 
tripoli and rouge. The tripoli is used with oil, ap- 
plied with felt; the rouge is used dry upon wash- 
leather. The work must be thoroughly cleansed 
and freed from all grease—even the hand must not 
come in contact with it; a piece of clean rag should 
be used to hold it by. Now, to lacquer: The brass 
must be heated to about 212° Fahrenheit. The lac- 
quer is applied with a wide camel’s-hair brush, mak- 
ing the strokes all one way and joining them with- 
out overlapping. When lacquered, the work should 
be kept at a moderate heat for some time to allow 
the alcohol to evaporate and the shellac to harden. 
This lacquer is composed of two ounces of best 
French lac and one pint of 95 per cent, alcohol, The lac 
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is placed in the alcohol and put aside for twenty-four 
hours, when it will. be thoroughly dissolved. The 
top liquid is the lacquer, and must be carefully de- 
canted from the lime at the bottom. This lacquer 
should be kept in a dark bottle, as it changes color 
in the light. If the lacquer is to be golden, a little 
gamboge is dissolved in it, if red dragon’s-blood is 
used. 





CHINA PAINTING. 


B. P. S. asks: “How can I make a color as dark 
as I want without putting on too much paint?” 
You do not say with what subjects you have this 
trouble. If in shading a large surface like drapery 
and backgrounds, or modelling large flowers, you 
will get the best effect by working for two firings. 
For small flowers, enough strength can usually be 
given by using a strong color for the deepest touches 
only—that is, do not exhaust your resources. Using 
a lighter color for the lights and half tones will 
give more force to the strong color for the darks. If 
your trouble is with tinted grounds, the strong, flat 
colors are dusted on. A padded or stippled ground 
cannot be made beyond a certain strength. 

L. C. M. says: “I have seen some very pretty 
decorations done with flowers of raised enamel on a 
gold ground, but having tried it made a total failure. 
What did I do wrong or leave undone?” There are 
special enamels prepared to use over gold, but the 
range of colors is rather limited. They include pink, 
blue, scarlet, turquoise, green, and white. 


I. T. says: “In your treatments the directions are 
often given to retouch a painting without working up 
the first color laid on. Why is it that I cannot do 
it? Try as I may, the first color works up and 
dries in blotches and streaks.” Perhaps your brushes 
are too much worn. A brush is useless for such work 
when the delicate, elastic ends of the hairs are gone, 
and a brush too small for the purpose is another 
source of trouble; it should be large enough to carry 
plenty of moisture, even for the most delicate work, 
like stippling aface. And,again, you probably carry 
too heavy a hand; the touch should be delicate, but 
firm and quick, no uncertainty or hesitation, and do 
not work over it again while wet. Your color may be 
too wet or too dry; a little balsam in the first coat 
will help to make it hold better. Any and all these 
reasons may be the cause of failure. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

L. L. T.—Flowers painted from nature in the 
open air are called flower studies. The term “ still- 
life,” as a rule, indicates a picture representing one 
or more inanimate objects, such as drapery, vases, 
vegetables, fish, game, fruit, and flowers. 


M. J. R.—If your work is good, practicable, and 
at a fair price, it will find a market, and you can 
create an independent industry for yourself. If, 
however, it is not up to the mark, unpractical, or 
priced too highly, no one can help you to sell it, for 
people only buy what they want on its own merits. 
The same applies to getting a picture exhibited. At 
any respectable exhibition private influence would 
not avail to obtain a place for a picture judged to be 
below the level of the gallery. Half the artistic 
equipment is lacking, if energy and invention do not 
help to sell, as well as tocreate. Take up a class of 
work, whether design in color, black or white, or 
whatever it be; look out in the Directory those who 
deal in such; and then in person, or by mail, send 
samples of your work. We know no royal road, no 
secret “open sesame,” and this obvious, common- 
place method is possibly the only one for ninety-nine 
out of ahundred. The hundredth may have genius 
that buyers will hunt him up and make efforts to in- 
duce him to sell; but even if very certain of being 
the exception, it is best to act as if you doubted it, 
and try like ordinary mortals. 


K. F.—You must make your meaning more ex- 
plicit about your pastel and oil painting. We do 
not know of any book on the subject you mention. 


S. A.—The wood-carved stool decoration which 
we give this month will suit your purpose. The 
wood should be of the hard, close-grain variety, such 
as oak or walnut. The thickness should be about 
seven-eighths of an inch when dressed. The design 
should be in Idw relief, about three-sixteenths of an 
inch deep when finished. This depth can be got 
with the V tool. The ground should be taken out 
with flat gouges and left rough and choppy. The 
modelling should be very slight, just sufficient to 
catch a little play of light and shadow. The panel 
should be finished with raw linseed oil, applied in 
three or four coats. 


M. P.—For those who collect prints it is a good 
plan to have a series of plain wooden frames fitted 
with movable backs, mah as are used for a child’s 
ground-glass drawing slate. These are arranged 
with the lower edge upon the dado-rail and closely 





touching each other. They should be of uniform 
size, with plain cardboard mounts on which the 
prints are affixed with shoemaker’s paste (which is 
much better than ordinary mucilage), until they are 
displaced by newer acquisitions. 


E. J. P.—yYour old “cut work” and “ Venetian 
embroidery” probably are the same thing. It is 
worked in buttonhole stitch, the figures outlined. 
The spaces are then cut out with sharp scissors. 
Red or blue silk or cotton may be used. The linen 
may be laid over a colored cloth foundation, or used 
as embroidery. It will have very much the effect of 
Irish lace. 








ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


THE ARTIST ARTISAN INSTITUTE has been re- 
organized, and is now in operation in its new quar- 
ters, 244-246 West Twenty-Third Street. The Exec- 
utive Committee includes the Rev. Henry Mottet, 
D.D., Walter Shirlaw, N. A., George Wharton Ed- 
wards, A. W. S., Frederick Crowninshield, Latham 
G. Reed. The instructors are Walter Shirlaw, N. A., 
George Wharton Edwards, A. W.S., George W. 
Maynard, N. A., Frederick Dielman, N. A., George H. 
Shorey, Charles C, Curran, S. A. A., E. M. Ashe, 
Dr. James Parton Haney, and Carl Tefft. 


THE BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINERAL PAINT- 
ERS held its sixth annual exhibition on December 
7th. The work showed an improvement over that 
of last year. 

THE New York Society of Keramic Arts exhibi- 
tion, held at the Astoria, was well arranged, and the 
work shown had been carefully selected. The So- 
ciety got out a very neat illustrated catalogue. The 
President, Mme. Le Prince, was represented by “ For 
Memory’s Treasures,” done in her usual excellent 
style. Mrs. Colles J. Pond’s game set and plates 
with colored borders were very nice, but there 
might have been a little more brilliancy of color. 
Miss F. C. Marquand has some exceedingly well- 
executed plates in green and gold, original in design 
and treatment. Mrs. Mary Alley Neal is an expert in 
the use of greens—blue greens, gray greens—no mat- 
ter which, each is a success. Her lamp with red 
roses on a green background was one of the hand- 
somest pieces in the exhibition. The Misses M,. and 
E. Mason work was very clever—the tankard with 
grapes and the rose decorations were especially fine. 
Miss M. Helen E. Montfort is an indefatigable 
worker, and her numerous pieces were carefully done. 
Her marguerites against a brilliant blue background 
was a daring and ambitious effort, but very success- 
ful. Miss M. C. Dexter’s work was characterized by 
originality of design and soft, harmonious coloring. 
Mrs. A. H. MacLean’s exhibit, taken as a whole, was 
good, but it would have been better if, instead of send- 
ing so many pieces, she had picked out only her very 
best work. Miss Elsie M. Pierce’s exhibit was ex- 
ceedingly dainty. Mrs.Anna B. Leonard sent anum- 
ber of charmingly decorated plates—green and gold, 
blue and gold, and dark blue and enamel. Her 
vase with roses and iridescent coloring was unique. 
She is capable of producing strong, rich coloring, 
as well as the extremely dainty effect. Miss Ade- 
laide Alsop’s jardiniére with gold and green and 
a conventional ornament was carefully done. Mr. 
T. Marshall Fry’s decorations are always unique. 





He is very original in his treatments, and being a 
born colorist, his work is rich and brilliant, yet 
withal extremely harmonious. He paints broadly, 
and each stroke is made to tell. Mrs, L. Vance 
Phillips’s exhibit is characteristic of her, showing 
careful thought, clever execution, and soft, tender 
coloring. Mrs. F. H. Cardell’s bird plates were 
daintily done. Mrs. W. E. Burlock’s work showed the 
master hand; her gold work was exceedingly well 
done. Miss Leta Hérlocker sent only a few pieces, 
but they show a vast improvement over her pre- 
vious efforts, both in color and drawing; her de- 
signs were exceedingly well chosen. Mrs. H. E. 
Calhoun’s work was very dainty. Miss Fanny B. 
Hall’s exhibit was a small one, but the pieces showed 
much daintiness of design and careful execution. Miss 
Mary Burrows’s flowers were very dainty. Mr. E. Au- 
lich (who is now teaching at the Osgood Art School) 
sent a tall vase with roses, glowing with rich color. 
His portrait was very fine, both in color and drawing, 
and showed him to be a thorough master of his sub- 
ject. Miss Anna Siedenburg, we are glad to see, has 
turned to lighter, daintier, and certainly much more 
pleasing decorations for her glass painting. Her work 
is exceedingly well executed. Miss E. C. Adams’s 
designs were graceful and good in color. Mr. Jo- 
hannes Schumacher’s figure pieces were delightful and 
the coloring crispand harmonious. Miss G. V. Soule’s 
wild flowers were very dainty. Miss A. R. Husted’s 
glass decoration in gold and blue enamel was charm- 
ing. Mrs. H. P. Hibler’s work was carefully executed, 
but her gold work was too heavy. Miss F. R. Priest- 
man’s work was exceedingly clever, but we can 
scarcely recommend her “ lustre” work (carefully as 
it was done), imitating glass and metal. We should 
much prefer her returning to her previous excellent 
methods. 

THE INDIANA CERAMIC ASSOCIATION held 
its first exhibit in Indianapolis during December. 
Much praise is due to those who had the exhibit in 
charge. A more pleasing arrangement of the china 
could not have been made, and the selection of aroom 
was most fortunate, the choice collection of pic- 
tures owned by the Indianapolis Art Association 
making a harmonious background for the fragile 
ware. 

Mrs. Alice Ross Hadley showed a great variety 
of work, all well executed; her designs were origi- 
nal and artistic. Mrs. Olin Wilcox’s large display 
was very pleasing; her specialty is flower painting; 


her vase with roses was one of the handsomest 
shown. Mrs. Walter Day had the largest exhibit; 


her figure work was especially fine; the ‘‘ Tambour- 
ine Girl” and portraits of herself and husband were 
among the best. A large plaque of roses was well 
executed, being soft and delicate in color. Miss 
Palmer showed a choice collection, her work being 
entirely original and well carried out. Mrs. W. R 
Welch showed a punch-bowl, lamp, and jardinitie 
that deserve especial mention. 

Mrs. Orndorff excels in figures and Watteau 
designs; her display was excellent and elicited much 
praise. Miss Mae Reynolds had a good exhibit; 
her double violets were charmingly done, as were 
some roses on a table-top, and a vase. The finest 
work shown was that done by Miss Bessie Whitrige, 
of Richmond. A tankard and six steins, decorated 
in sepia, were very fine; on the tankard was a 
picture of Falstaff, on the steins copies of Grutzner 
monks. Mrs. Louis Stubbs, of Richmond, had some 
good miniatures on exhibition. Miss Stubbs, of Fort 
Wayne, sent a number of figure-pieces and some 
clever miniatures. Miss Griffin, of Dunreith, had a 
large exhibit; her plates in the Copenhagen gray 
were very dainty. Mrs. J. J. Garver’s vase, witha 
figure of Spring among the apple blossoms, was 
much admired, as was her toilette set done in Dresden. 
Mrs. O, L. Adams, of Shelbyville, and Mrs. Thomas 
Adams both had fine exhibits. Mrs. Logee, of 
Connersville, had some good’ work. Mrs. Kenney, 
of Peru, showed some excellent work. 

Among others whose work elicited much favorable 
comment were Mrs. Francis Majors, of Shelbyville ; 
Miss Wetherell, of Connersville; Miss Pattison, of 
Falmouth; Mrs, F. J. Buchanan, Mrs. N. G. Rob- 
berts, Mrs. Charles Bushman, Mrs. T. C. O. Haver, 
Mrs. H. G. Henley, Mrs. W. T. Fugate, Mrs. W. F. 
Christian, Mrs. M. O. Ryker, Mrs. Emma McKenzie, 
Mrs. Shearer, Mrs. Alice French, Mrs. Pharaba 
Booth, Mrs. Mamie McCurdy, Mrs. Burger, Mrs. 
Walter Rush, Mrs. E. D. Clark, Mrs. Coughlin, Mrs. 
T. H. Harrington, Miss Eleanor Dilks, Miss Jessie 
Daggett, Miss Emma Dickson, Miss Florence Pax- 
ton, Miss Mary J. Miner, Miss Bessie Barry, Miss 
Katherine Sickles, Miss Greenstreet, Miss Elizabeth 
Vail, and Miss Ida Nail. All reside in Indianapolis. 


THE new moist water-colors manufactured by 
F,. Weber & Co. are equal in every respect to those 
of foreign make. They are very smooth, and blend 
well. The Chinese White works well when freshly 
applied, but has a tendency to dry up hard perhaps 
a little too quickly, 
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Do You KNow THAT 


MARSCHING’S 
ROMAN GOLD 


is endorsed by LACROIX, of Paris, the celebrated 
French Chemist, and manufacturer of 


LACROIX’S CHINA COLORS, 


as the BEST GOLD for Decorating China that ever came 
under his notice ? 


Every Box bears Lacroix’s Signature of Approyal 


MARSCHING’S GOLD IS UNIFORM. MARSCHING’S GOLD IS RELIABLE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO.., Sole Wholesale Agents, 


123 West Houston Street, New York. 


M.T. Wynne’s Complete Art Supply Store 


Always Well Stocked. 


65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
All Imported and Domestic Supplies of the RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, China 
and Pastel Painting; also, for Drawing, kiching, Modelling and Pyrography. 
A select assortment of 


Glass Lamp Globes 


for amateur decoration, just opening—the latest novelty ! 
Almost every conceivable article is now made in White 

China, and is to be obtained at this establishment : Clocks, 

Lamps, Candelabra, Vases, Jardinieres, Tankards, Lovin 

Cups, Toast-Cups, Bon-bon Dishes, and Toilet Articles in 

great variety. 

Special Agent for the REYELATION CHINA KILN, 

the most perfect ever invented 

(DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED IN THE (no wick, no smell, no dirt, no danger). Also agent for Schumacher’s X 

SEPT., 1897, ISSUE OF THE ART Rays China colors. M. T. Wynne's Gold, Oils and Mediums are always 


AMATEUR.) $1.50. rehable. China Fired on the premises. 
- New Illustrated Catalogue of White China mailed free upon application. 


TAPES TRY PAINTING The selection of proper materials is absolutely indispens- 
° able. Now as always this store remains the Head- 
quarters for CORRECT Tapestry Materials, and is the ony place where the genuine A. BINANT’S 
WOOL, CANVAS can be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 inches are the only widths for this celebrated 
canvas. In no other way than by using the Binant canvas can the marvelous Gobelin Tapestry effects be 
imitated. (Other makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also in stock.) The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry Dyes far 
exceed any others in the market. Special Brusues are also necessary, and are to be had in assorted sizes and 
grades, as well as the Special Medium (for use in conjunction with the Grénié dyes) and the authoritative Hand 
book: HOW TO PAINT TAPESTRY—go cents. Handbook on Pyrography, 50 cents. 


Mail orders promr‘ly filled. In sending for Catalogues. Price Lists, Books or Supplies, always mention The 
Art Amateur. Address M. T. Wynne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N Y. 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 








Victorta “Jubilee” Cup and Saucer 











Boston China Decorating Works. 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. rsrasusie» 1860. L, COOLEY, Proprietor. 





Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct tous, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send ro cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. Mention The Art Amateur. 

A specialty made of matching broken sets of all descrip- 


tion. China decorated to order. 








WHITE CHINA 


BISCHOFPF’S FOR DECORATING 


Select Vitrifiable Colors 


for logue showing new and 

CHINA AND GLASS, | attractive novelties of our 

ines een enneen, own importation. All 

Bischoff’s Fine Enamels| orders will receive prompt 
will stand successive firing. attention. 


Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden 


217 and 219 So, 11th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AN ART SUPPLEMENT FREE 


with every order for 
BISCHOFF’S 
ROCOCO GOLD. 


The best equipped laboratory in the 
country, under personal supervision. 


ol’ orou: es uar- 1879 1898 
a ghly tested and g FITCH KILNS 


FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 
WITH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
GAS AND CHARCOAL. 
Send for descriptive Circular. 


STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





List of colors upon application. 


FRANZ A. BISCHOFF, 
Dearborn, [lichigan. 





REDON CHINA 


TRADE MARKS 


FRANCE 


On White Ware On Decorated Ware 


Amateur decorators who want 
the most exquisite shapes and the 
best quality of white china will en- 
quire of their dealers for the above 
ware. All leading houses in the 
U. S. keep it. 


H. SEEDORF, Agent, 43 Murray St.,N.Y. 





Send for our new Cata-|— 





WHITEstroces CHINA 


FOR DECORATING 


Superior Quattry ! Artistic Suares ! 


China Decorators will find this 
make of Ware especially adapted to 
their wants, and can always be sure 
of good results after firing. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on application 
to dealers. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL 


50 Murray Street, New York 





CROWN POINT 
POTTERY. 


Underglaze Decoration of every 
description. 
CHARLES VOLKMAR, Manager, 
Corona, long Island. N. Y, 





Established 1783 


POUYAT'S 
CHI 


J.P. 
L 


France 


Our novelties and fancy 
shapes can be had from al 
prominent dealers. Ask them 
for our catalogue 


Established 1843 





‘The New and Improved 


WILKE 
CHINA KILN. 


FOR FIRING CHINA WITH NATURAL 
OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE, 


An economical and efficient device, having 
a world-wide reputation for beautiful work. 

A marvel of simplicity and cleanliness, 

Constructed on practical principles, by prac- 
tical artisans in the only thoroughly equipped 
plant for the manufacture of portable kilns in 
the U. S. 

Many new and valuable improvements 
added this year. 


Used by the Best Amateur and Pro- 
fessional Artists in every city in the United 
States and Europe. 

Easy to hanile. Full directions for firing 
furnished with each kiln that are so easily un- 
derstood that the merest amateur can operate 
it without any previous knowledge of this 
branch of the work. 

There is absolutely nothing that pays a 
better profit than China Firing. China 
painting being on the increase, Firing is nec- 
essarily to be done more extensively than 
ever. Youneed a kiln! Why not buy it 
now and become established in the work in 
the community in which you live? Send for 
descriptive circular, and mention The Art 
Amateur. 


Address F, A, WILKE, Richmond, Ind. 


HOELZER’S PATENT 
MUFFLE KILN. ; 


For firing Decorated China, 
Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc, 
The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass with 
wood, coal or gas. Send for de- _ 
scriptive and testimonial circular, 


THEO. HOELZER, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 








Incorporated 1895. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


China Colors, ‘Brushes, 
and all requisites for China Painting. 
Cooley's, Marsching’s, Hibbard’s, 
Lawton’s, Walter’s, Hall’s, and 
Bischoff’s Roman Golds. 

Mathematical Instruments and 
Drawing and Painting Supplies 
of every description. 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
New Catalogue Free. 
In writing, kindly mention Tue Art AMATEUR. 





GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


|S | HEMET be 


** Directions for China Painting,’’ 50 cents. 


Boxes without our firm name are 
ounterfeited. 


CHINA COLORS. 


MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


(Germany) 





> 


The Hall Keramic Kilns 
For GAS AND CHARCOAL are 
The Most Durable! The Most Rapid!! The Most Popular!!! 


For Amateurs or Professionals. Directions and Hints on Firing accompany 
each Kiln. Ifyou need a Kiln, buy the BEST, and do not be satisfied with 
any other. Our gas burner can be adjusted to natural or manufactured gas 


WILLIAM M. CRANE & CO., 
Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 


Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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1869.—CARVED FOOTSTOOL. 


By RicHAarD WELLs, 
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NO. 1871.—DECORATION FOR A CHOP DISH (RAM'S HORN BEANS). 








By A. NUGENT. 
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